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MISSIONARY EDUCATION MEANS— 


Jack and Billy and Mary 
Ann developing an appre- 
ciation of God as Father 
and learning Christlike 
attitudes of  kindliness, 
neighborliness, and _ fair 
play toward all his chil- 
dren, whether they live in 
the next block or in Man- 


churia. 


What our children think and feel about their personal religious life and their responsibility as Christian 
citizens of the world depends very largely on the training they receive in church school. Therefore, of 


prime importance is the fundamental task of deciding “What—When—How—Shall We Teach?” 


The International Council of Religious Education, with eleven staff members, is the 


clearing house through which the answers to that question are sought. Here are developed 


trends in church school lesson materials and programs approved and carried out by 


Twenty-eight state councils of religious education and the boards of forty-one denomina- 
tions, representing the United States and Canada. From these organizations the local 


churches of both countries receive the resulting materials, programs, and _ helps. 


This February—as every year—some 900 professional workers in the various fields of 
religious education are meeting in Chicago for discussion of plans and methods of making 


Christian education the ruling force in the lives of boys and girls and adults. 


To carry on such far-reaching efforts requires an ever-increasing budget. The International Council needs the 


support and encouragement of men and women who believe that the cure for the world’s ills lies in an 


intelligent, efficiently administered program of Christian education built around God’s principles of 
human conduct. 
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Contents of previous issues of the International Journal of Religious Education are given in 
the Education Index in your public library. 


| DAVID LIVINGSTONE MEMORIAL ‘TRUTH’ BLANTYRE: LANARKSHIRE 
EXPOUNDING THE GOSPEL 


The Scottish National Memorial to David Livingstone is located in the house of his birth 
at Blantyre, Lanarkshire, Scotland. The Livingstone Gallery contains eight tableaux, of 
which “Truth” is one, illustrating the life and character of the Explorer. These were 
made of colored statuary by Pilkington Jackson, Sculptor, and F. C. Mears, Architect. 


“From the higher ground of a superior 
civilization he met the people of Africa on 
the one level where all men are equal—that 
of their deep and universal human need. 
On that common ground he became a fore- 
runner of everything that is best in our 
Christian civilization in its ministry to the 
world, and a rebuke to that which is worst 
within it. So to them—and to us—he speaks 
the message of Life.” 


The ‘Journal This Month 


ae Ee education gets first place in the Journal 
this month. A number of special articles deal with 
vital phases of the missionary motive in the educational 
program of the church. 

In these discussions, as in any other group on a special 
topic such as this, no attempt is made to answer all the 
questions that come up in connection with it. There cannot 
be, in such a small number of articles, a completely balanced 
presentation of the whole subject. Each topic treated from 
time to time is too broad for that. Each group of articles 
can merely present some of the important issues that arise, 
give some reports from experience, and propose some help- 
ful ways of dealing with the matter in the church. Other 
articles on the same general topic appear from time to time 
in these pages. 

Miss Nina Millen deals with the growth of missionary 
education in the church, beginning with the days of William 
Carey and coming down to some of the practical prob- 
blems of our day. The place of the missionary purpose in 
the leadership curriculum of the church is then presented. 
This is followed by the question of what happens to mission- 
ary education in the unified church that does not stress mis- 
sionary or any other type of organization, discussed by a 
pastor who operates that kind of a church. A practical ar- 
ticle on hymns for children dealing with the world-wide 
church follows. Another practical treatment deals with 
making the study of missions interesting. These articles 
cover a rather wide field in missionary education. 

Other articles this month will appeal to a variety of read- 
ers. John Morgan presents one of the most interesting 
pieces of creative work now known in the church; state and 
city councils of religious education will find this of interest 
because of the way in which it ties up with their work. The 
use of the motion picture in religious education is handled 
by a specialist in this field. Securing character results, the 
Convention, and getting effective local publicity for Sun- 
day school work, are also dealt with. In the article on plays 
for young people, leaders of youth will find helpful guid- 
ance in discovering plays for definite purposes. 


The Outreach of Religious 


Education 


Bd OLDER Sunday school movement placed great stress 
‘L on numbers. Mass conventions, attendance reports, cam- 
' paigns to increase attendance, and contests carried this em- 
phasis. Enthusiasm often outran discretion, but at any rate 
the Sunday school was a growing concern. 

Then came “religious education,” often with more dis- 
cretion than enthusiasm. The poor quality of the older 
program became obvious in the light of “standards,” “child 


psychology,” a “graded curriculum,” and “comprehensive 


objectives.” For two decades an increasingly profession- 


alized leadership insisted that the quality must be raised. 
Teacher training evolved into leadership training and then 
into leadership education. The old house of worship meta- 
morphosed into an “educational plant.” The superintendent 
became a director, opening exercises became a worship pro- 
gram, lessons became units of guided experience, and ex- 
pressional activities became projects. The Sunday school be- 
came a church school. Then the church became a school and 
the school became a church. Everything became integrated. 

The professional leaders were pointing out the success of 
these developments when suddenly some lay statistician 
sounded the warning that church school attendance was ac- 
tually decreasing or at least failing to keep pace with popu- 
lation growth. Seventeen million children, more or less, the 
legitimate responsibility of the Protestant churches, were 
growing up in spiritual illiteracy. Juvenile delinquency was 
rapidly increasing. Wasn’t the church itself the real de- 
linquent! Perhaps religious education had failed, some said. 

While granting the seriousness of this situation, let us 
not deceive ourselves by over simplifying its causes. The re- 
ligion of Jesus has not failed. It has been found difficult and 
exacting and has not really been tried on a large scale. So 
with Christian education. It is the vast gulf between true 
educational standards and prevalent practice which still con- 
stitutes a major failure of the modern church to measure 
up to its task. Religious education has tried to make its 
way in a world mad with war, drunk with self-indulgent 
secularism, blind with materialism, in a generation when the 
validity of religion itself is questioned by great sections of 
the populace. Perhaps religious education came too late. At 
any rate this is no time for church leaders to attack one an- 
other. It is a time for the professional and the layman, the 
evangelist and the teacher, the preacher and the lay church- 
man, the denominationalist and the council worker to unite 
in emergency measures to extend the outreach of Christian 
education, keeping the quality as high as possible while do- 
ing so. Several definite steps are before us. 

1. A vigorous emphasis through all agencies of Christian 
education upon increasing attendance, greater regularity, 
securing new members, and following up the irregular or 
delinquent. Constructive methods are available. Greatly 
increased lay service is required. 

2. Community surveys undertaken by the religious forces 
cooperatively to locate persons or groups who are neglected, 
to discover reasons why they are outside the range of Chris- 
tian fellowship, to lay plans and fix responsibility for the 
extension of Christian fellowship until it surrounds them 
and includes them. 

3. A vast extension of summer religious educational 
projects such as: vacation church schools in every parish or 
community; well supervised projects among groups where 
child life is underprivileged, such as mining camps, migrant 
workers, isolated villages, rural areas; development of 
family camps; religious projects at vacation places. 


4. A sincere and realistic facing of the opportunity in 
week day religious education. Many leaders are convinced 
that this is the most available channel for reaching a large 
proportion of the “‘seventeen million.”’ But, we are not using 
the opportunities now open nor moving forward aggressively 
to develop others. Both of these the churches must do. 

5. Potential spiritual values in non-church agencies should 
be more fully appreciated and the active cooperation of re- 
ligious leaders given these agencies in developing such values 
to the full. Religious education has been too church centered 
in its objectives. Let it become life centered. Let the 4-H 
Clubs, scouting, public schools, and all such community 
agencies feel the backing of the churches in lifting their work 
to a truly religious level. Let the church fear the secularizing 
power of community agencies far more than their “com- 
petition” in providing spiritual values. 

6. Aggressive use of the great channels of public influence 
and entertainment such as the radio. It is now possible for 
religious education to go on a national hook-up with a very 
high grade program weekly for a year if the modest sum of 
$10,000 were available for program cost alone. Could not 
some over-churched community spare the budget of one small 
church for such a service? Religious education must do this 
or fail to use one of the most potent opportunities it ever 
faced. 

7. A change in the spiritual climate of our day to make 
religious education possible. Through such means as the 
United Christian Youth Movement, and the United Chris- 
tian Adult Movement major projects in Christian social 
action must be undertaken. These must produce changes in 
the basic purpose and patterns of our economic, social, and 
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Sons of Simeon 
For Teachers of Religion 
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And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem whose 
name was Simeon; and he was just and devout, wait- 
ing for the consummation of the will of God. 

And he looked into the faces of children, believing 
that in this one—or in that—he would find the Re- 
deemer of mankind. 

So, when the child Jesus was brought to the 
Temple, he took him up in his arms and knew that 
his hope had been fulfilled. Thus, every true Chris- 
tian teacher is a son—or daughter—of Simeon. 

For, the teacher stands always at the doorway in 
the temple of life, watching the faces of children, 
knowing well that because of them he will break 
forth into the song of Simeon of old: 

“Mine eyes have seen the salvation of the Lord, 
for in this child is a light to lighten the darkness of 
the world. 

“Fe is set for the falling of evil among us and for 
the rising of the goodness that has awaited his com- 
ing. 

“Yea, because of this child the low way and the 
high way of life will be revealed like a sword in the 
soul of that which we hold dear.” 

Thus, the Christian teacher stands always at the 
entrance to the temple of life, peering into the faces 
of children. 
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political life so that our homes and communities will provide 
an atmosphere in which spiritual values can grow. Typical 
approaches to this broader outreach are such undertakings 
as: Schools in Christian Living, community inter-church 
forums, Religious Education Week observances, and coun- 
cils of churches or religious education to which real re- 
sponsibilities with corresponding resources are allocated. A 
truly unified Christian strategy is involved. 

Such are some of the ways by which religous education 
can reach out to the groups and the areas of life now be- 
yond the Christian influence. 


* * * 


The above is the fifth in a series of editorials on nine major | 


questions under the heading “New Directions for Christian 
Education.” Next month the place of evangelism in religious 
education will be considered. 


An Example of Church 


Cooperation 


M°?** years ago the leaders of the missionary movement 
realized two important facts. They knew that the 
basis of effective missions must rest in education in regard to 
the missionary cause. And they knew that effective mission- 
ary education must depend to an important degree -upon 
cooperative effort among the mission boards. These two facts 
account to a considerable degree for the organization years 
ago of the Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. 

This cooperative venture of the churches has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature of missions which 
could scarcely have been made in any other fashion. By com- 
bining their resources, the mission boards of the various de- 
nominations were able to secure the publication of authentic 
text material, attractively illustrated and printed, on all the 
major mission fields. The publications have included texts 
for adults, young people, intermediates, juniors, primaries, 
and nursery children. Delightful story books of children of 
other countries have been prepared for children’s own read- 
ing, in addition to the text books and study units. Maps, 
charts, paper dolls of various countries, and other similar 
supplementary material have been made available. 

Through the publications of this Movement it has been 
possible to organize fruitful study classes in many churches 
with limited leadership and isolated from the visiting of 
board officers of their denomination. Through close coopera- 
tion with the International Council, the Movement has 
brought into its work the educational leaders of the de- 
nominations as well as the missionary leaders. This has 
created an excellent situation for the production of materials 
which will be authentic from a missionary point of view and 
which at the same time will call for the cordial support of 
the church school workers throughout the country. The 
trade name under which the publications of the Missionary 
Education Movement are issued is, significantly enough, 
“The Friendship Press.” It is not an exaggeration to say 
that no other movement has contributed more largely to the 
development of an attitude of world friendship among chil- 
dren and young people than has the Missionary Education 
Movement. 
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Ethical Essentials for Creative Living 


By Hornett Harr* 


For six months now, Professor Hart has written devotional 
articles on the general theme, “Christian Leadership in a Time 
of Crisis.’ These will continue for another five months. 
Through them and through personal correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Hart, growing out of the use of his meditation instru- 
ments, many persons have found increasing resources for 
creative living. This article examines four rules of the Beloved 
Community. 


OR SOME months, unemployment has again been 

swiftly on the increase. Men and women who had 

thought they were on the road back to self-support and 
self-respect have again been severed from their partnership 
with those who earn a living. Suffering, both physical and 
mental, has again been growing more widespread and more 
intense. 

Not only for months past, but for years, a chronic state 
of world war has been getting increasingly acute. We are 
becoming tragically accustomed to the destruction of homes, 
the burning of cities, the bombing and machine-gunning of 
mothers and babies, the piling up of armaments, the drain- 
ing of national resources into destruction, and the persistent 
sinking of the world into deeper and deeper poverty. 

But, amid all the disorganization and despair, there has 
been growing the world-encircling network of those whose 
lives are dedicated to brotherhood and to truth. Wherever 
loving skill seeks to give social sufferers a fresh chance at 
life, and to cure the causes of their suffering, this brother- 
hood is at work. Wherever fearless and honest men and 
women follow the pathways of research and education, this 
fellowship is active. Wherever the spiritually awakened lift 
up their hearts to the divine source of their being, seeking 
for superhuman power and illumination to carry forward 
the age-long processes of human growth, the Great Fra- 
ternity goes forward. 

In these days of growing crisis for mankind, each one of 
us who claims the name of Christian must face a basic 
question. Are we prepared to pay the price of discipleship ? 
Are we ready to fulfill the conditions without which we 
cannot do our part toward bringing life abundant out of 
the struggles and the anguish of this hour? The fellowship 
in which we are called to give our lives is both a democracy 
of brotherhood and a kingdom of God. If we would fully 
become part of it, we must set about removing every obstacle 
which shuts us off from the free flow of brother love be- 
tween us and every human being; we must set about remoy- 
ing also every obstacle which shuts us off from the free flow 
of God’s power in our lives. In the outer world, we must 
rid ourselves of those attitudes and habits which separate 
us from full fellowship with our neighbors; in the inner 
world, we must eliminate those passions and biases which 
obscure and distort illumination from the divine. 

We seek the coming of a heavenly realm on earth—a 
realm in which all men together may help create abundant 
life for all. But are we ready to become part of such a 
social order? Only the deeply loving are fit for the fellow- 
ship. Whenever we are greedy, resentful, domineering, or 
egotistical, we shut ourselves off, automatically and vitally, 


* Professor, Department of Social Ethics, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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from sharing the service and from participating in the 
blessing. 

We seek to learn the will of God in our meditation, and 
to become channels for his power. But if we are lustful, 
money-hungry, jealous, or prejudiced, the straight, pure 
light of God cannot stream through the windows of our 
spirits. We cannot commune with God unless we are at- 
tuned to God. And if his power were to flow through us 
when we are hateful, vengeful, erotic and self-seeking, that 
power would damage instead of bless mankind. 

The Beloved Community grows through the activity of 
members who have shifted the center of their interest away 
from their bodies, their possessions, and their narrow pur- 
poses, and focused them in the great ongoing enterprise of 
human welfare under the creative power of God. Such 
reborn spirits live transformed lives. They radiate love, 
courage, and creative energy. They have a genius for co- 
operation. In times and places that are dark, they shine 
with the illumination of the truth. It is through such dedi- 
cated and inspired human beings that the kingdom of heaven 
has been building, through the centuries, on earth. It was 
to this high fellowship that Jesus called his disciples. It is 
to that same fellowship that we today are called. Are we 
fit to claim membership? 

Four rules, if we can keep them fully, will bring us into 
the service of this radiant company: 

1. I will make my body my servant instead of my master. 
I will seek to make this body fit to be the dwelling of the 
divine Spirit, and the instrument of his purposes. I will not 
weaken its vigor by stuffing it with unneeded food, or by 
pampered inactivity. I will not poison it with alcohol or 
with other drugs taken for selfish purposes. I will bring its 
reproductive energies under discipline, that the fire of love 
may quicken me to high achievement, not scorch and destroy 
the lives around me. 

2. I will cultivate comprehension rather than contempt 
and condemnation. I will seek to understand my fellow man. 
I will learn to put myself into his place, and to see the 
world through his eyes, without unlearning what I have 
seen through my own. I will share life, with ever deepening 
fellow-feeling, until the sufferings and the aspirations of all 
my earthly neighbors are my own. 

3. I will ally myself with the highest group purposes 
which I can discover. Instead of seeking to domineer, to 
dictate or to coerce, I will seek to encourage the meeting 
of minds and the achievement of shared ideals. In my family, 
my business, my community and my country, I will en- 
deavor to bring to light the goals which will fulfill the life 
of all. I will keep holding high the vision of life abundant 
for all mankind, and toward that end will bend my energies 
with those of all my brothers. 

4. I shall learn to avail myself of divine power and il- 
lumination in the service of humanity and of God. By un- 
remitting discipline of mind and life, I will seek to acquire 
the power, in dispassionate serenity, to hold my inner atten- 
tion unwaveringly upon a chosen task, in the presence of the 
Highest, until the inspiration of the Holy Spirit shall lead 
me into truth and into the applied activities of brotherly love. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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of India. 
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Development of Missionary Education 


By Nina MILiEen* 


N IRATE chairman sprang to his feet at a solemn 
meeting of black-frock-coated ministers in 1786 and 
shouted angrily to William Carey that he was a 

“miserable enthusiast” and that nothing could be done to 
spread Christianity among the nations before there was 
another Pentecost with “an effusion of miraculous gifts, 
including the gift of tongues.” Carey had just made the 
epoch-making suggestion that perhaps Christ’s command 
to teach all nations was meant for his present ministers as 
well as for the apostles. The other dignified delegates at 
the meeting were inclined to agree with the furious chair- 
man and Carey’s suggestion was shelved for the time. 

In the next few years the persevering Carey managed to 
imbue others with some of his “‘miserable enthusiasm,” and 
in due time it was proved that, through lack of a miracle, 
the gift of tongues could be acquired by hard work and that, 
in default of a Pentecostal “effusion of miraculous gifts,” 
faith and courage, zeal and patient labor could accomplish 
much. 

Thus the foreign missionary enterprise of the Protestant 
church had it inception. Its beginnings were in England, but 
it soon crossed to America. 

From the first it was dependent upon the enthusiasm and 
hard work of its missionaries in the field and of its sup- 
porters at home. Ff those who formed the home base were to 
keep a constant supply of spiritual and material support 
flowing to the ever-widening fields abroad, it was necessary 
that more and more people should become missionary- 
minded. From this very practical need missionary education 
took its start. 

At the beginning the emphasis was upon the missionary 
rather than the educational side. Stress was laid upon the 
proclamation of the message and upon the raising of funds 
to make that proclamation possible. Those who were to re- 
ceive the message were broadly classed as “the heathen,” 
and no one considered that they might have anything of 
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worth to give in return for what they were receiving. Efforts 
to educate the mission supporters at home were spasmodic 
and varied. Yet enthusiasm was high among the relatively 
small group of missionary supporters, and during the nine- 
teenth century their efforts resulted in a widespread in- 
crease of missionary activities in foreign lands and in the 
home field. 

At the close of the century, missionary education flowed 
in three main streams, each separate and distinct. These 
three currents were found in the missionary societies, the 
church schools, and the student volunteer groups. 

Throughout the country there were missionary societies 
of different kinds, home and foreign, men’s and women’s, 
young people’s and children’s, denominational and com- 
munity. Their programs were as varied as their make-up, 
and their chief aim was the raising of money to support mis- 
sionaries on the field. The missionary instruction which they 
received at their monthly or bimonthly meetings was spo- 
radic. There were few books on mission subjects and the 
occasional letters, reports and talks of missionaries were the 
main source of information. Many of the most active so- 
cieties were among zealous women, who from the first had 
thrown themselves with vigor into the enterprise. 

Church schools were flourishing by this time, and through 
them the young were receiving incidental missionary teach- 
ing. The religious education of that day consisted in be- 
coming familiar with passages of the Bible as administered 
by the uniform lessons and consolidated by the memory 
work courses. In many schools missionary material was 
looked upon with favor as a supplement to the Bible passage 
or as illustration of it. Some broadminded leaders went so 
far as to have periodic talks labled ‘““T'en Missionary Min- 
utes” or “Five Missionary Moments.” On the whole, the 
missionary education done through the church school was 
superimposed upon the ordinary program and remained a 
thing quite apart from it. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century came the up- 
growth of the Student Volunteer Movement. Numbers of 
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earnest young men and women were becoming interested 
in the foreign field to the point of offering themselves for 
life service there. It became necessary to educate these volun- 
teers in preparation for the tasks they proposed to undertake. 
Moreover, if funds were to be provided whereby they could 
carry out their ambition, the home base must be con- 
siderably widened and more people must become conscious of 
the missionary need. In consequence, tentative courses of 
study on different aspects of missionary work were prepared 
and taught. Their immediate popularity with missionary so- 
cieties as well as student volunteer groups revealed a lively 
desire for more information on all kinds of missionary en- 
deavor. The “education” side of the missionary enterprise 
was beginning to receive emphasis at last. 

Not only did the three streams of missionary interest run 
separately for many years, but also there was often division 
within the different units. Jealousy existed between those 
interested in one field and those in another. Home mission 
societies vied with foreign, as if they were rivals instead of 
fellow-servants. Church school teachers objected to the time 
taken from their lessons for missionary talks. 

With the opening of the twentieth century, new ideas 
and ideals concerning the training of youth began to take 
shape and these had a profound effect upon the development 
of religious and missionary education. When the first graded 
study course for the use of church schools was published, it 
contained conduct and missionary lessons as well as informa- 
tional. The “heathen” of other days became “‘our friends in 
many lands” who had something to share with us as we with 
them. The raising of funds and the enlistment of volunteers 
were no longer the chief impulses behind the mission study. 

An awareness of the needs of all mankind and of the part 
Christianity could take in meeting these needs began to 
show its influence. 

Under the impetus of the new ideas the three currents 
of missionary interest began to flow together, each making 
its particular contribution to the united stream. Leaders in 
missionary and religious education began to work increas- 
ingly together. Integrated mission study courses were pub- 
lished and used cooperatively. Differences were settled ami- 
cably and means of working together 
tried out. Leaders in religious educa- 
tion began to lose the feeling that 
missionary teaching occupied time 
which they needed for more important 
activities. Missionary teachers came 
to see that their interests might be 
an integral part of a program of 
Christian education. One group of 
leaders lately decided that “the es- 
sential thing that missionary educa- 
tion contributes to religious education 
is a sense of universality, with a 
knowledge of the needs of all mankind 
and a growing participation in the 
meeting of these needs.”’ 

With this dynamic point of view 
as a basis, the cooperating leaders have 
recently worked out a progressive pro- 
gram of missionary education toward 
which they will direct their efforts in 
the next few years. Already the plan 
is being put into effect in some places. 
Indeed it is safe to say that each sepa- 
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A Filipino mother and her children 


rate part of the program is being carried out at some place or 
other. But large numbers of Christian people as yet are with- 
out any missionary interest, due to lack of the proper educa- 
tion. Still others receive their training in haphazard ways, 
quite unrelated to their other Christian activities. Conflict 
and bitterness still exist. It is hoped that in a few years the 
new program of integrated mission education will touch and 
change all parts of the field through courses of study for the 
church school and for weekday education groups, through 
supplementary material and through teacher training. 

In the new plan it is recognized that missionary teaching 
is not a separate and superimposed activity, but a vital part 
of religious education. It is included in the regular courses 
of study prepared for the church schools by the denomina- 
tions through units of work upon missionary subjects. 

For such groups as meet for the specific purpose of mis- 
sionary study, courses are provided which will enlarge the 
pupil’s outlook and interest in world issues. 

Supplementary helps in the way of illustrative material, 
songs, plays, poems, games, stories, are being provided in 
increasing quantities and growing excellence. 

It is recognized that missionary education cannot be car- 
ried on without adequate training of the teachers and 
ministers who are responsible for it. Basic courses in mis- 
sionary education are now included in the leadership train- 
ing courses. 

Throughout these new plans the emphasis is upon “in- 
tegration” and “the bringing together of important parts” 
to the end that religious and missionary education may 
work hand in hand to implement the Christianizing of life 
throughout the world. 


A Parent-Teacher Training Class 


NV ONE pastor discovered a lack of understanding be- 
tween parents and church school teachers, he arranged 
for a social gathering to which all parents were invited by 
the teachers. Nearly every parent was present, a number of 
whom never came to church. At this 
meeting he announced that a class was 
to be formed to make a study of the 
growth of Christian personality and, 
to indicate the nature of the course, 
he then led one discussion period. All 
seemed vitally interested and at the 
next regular meeting of the class there 
were sixty-five present. The attend- 
ance kept up remarkably well, espe- 
cially among those who seldom at- 
tended church, some of whom later 
became regular attendants. Under the 
circumstances, more than the usual 
number of auditors were allowed, but 
even so thirty-three obtained credit 
for this unit. Many parents remarked 
at the close of the study that they 
wished they had taken such a course 
long before. Other courses were later 
given and, to the surprise of the pastor, 
about as many parents as teachers 
made application for the first certificate 
of progress. 


Religious Youth and Creative Art 


By Joun Morcan 


Mr. Morgan is creator of the “Windows of Vision,” 
illustrative of the United Christian Youth Movement, re- 
productions of which appeared in the February, July and 
September, 1937 issues of this magazine. He has worked with 
groups of young people in designing a number of other 
simulated stained glass windows. These windows are drawn 
on manila paper and painted with enamel. They are either 
fixed directly on the inside surface of a regular window 
frame or are glued to a specially constructed frame. When 
illuminated from behind they show the design clearly and 
make an effective representation of the symbols used. Mr. 
Morgan is art counselor for the Illinois Christian Youth 
Council. “The Voice of Youth Speaking Through Creative 
Art,’ Youth Bulletin Number Six of the Illinois Church 
Council, describes the process used for designing and paint- 
ing these paper windows. 


HERE is a great and growing hunger 

in persons everywhere for a creative 

expression of their thoughts. The 
making of simulated stained glass windows 
offers a new channel for religious young 
people whose artistic ability has previously 
been employed in making posters for ice 
cream suppers. It provides them with a new 
method for expressing in communicable 
form their vision and convictions. It in- 
tensifies the action of their minds and di- 
rects it more surely toward the building of 
a better world for all of us. 

It has been an enriching experience for 
me to work with young people in many 
different groups. In the group development 
of simulated stained glass windows has been 
expressed their deep concern over the grave 
problems of the world. Their creative ideas 
have been incorporated in mosaic-pattern 
windows of symbolic truth and rare beauty. 
These windows are to be found in churches, 
gymnasiums, Good Will Industries, state 
council headquarters, and in the symbolism 
of the United Christian Youth Movement, 
the “Windows of Vision.” ‘These latter 
windows were prepared in cooperation with 
the youth leaders of the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They 
were later adapted to the program of Chris- 
tion Youth Building a New World. They 
have opened up for youth groups every- 
where the extension of traditional patterns 
of sacred art into avenues of expression ger- 
mane to current problems in life. 

In the squalor of one of the Chicago 
slums there developed an expression of 
beauty in the creation of a cathedral win- 
dow, the theme of which was the Christmas 
story, “Why the Chimes Rang.” The clear, 


translucent color of this window makes it 
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a sacred fire in the grimy and deadened heart of that great 
city. A similar experience in transferring group idealism from 
an intangible form to a window was with the Methodist In- 
stitute Youth of Northern Indiana. There was a rich sharing 
of thoughts and work in the construction of the “Spirit of 
Epworth Forest Window.” In the upper panel Christ, with 
extended arms, forms a human cross; beneath this is a 
representation of a willow clump on the ground used at 
Webster Lake for sunrise devotion. 

The “Kagawa Window,” sealed between clear glass in 
the community church at Grant, Michigan, is the first of a 
series of the Seven Major Modern Prophets of the World. 
Young people at the North American Christian Youth 
Conference at Lakeside, Ohio, helped to paint this window. 
The Japanese characters representing Piety, Peace, Purity, 
Sacrifice, and Labor were interpreted in fine 
design from Dr. Kagawa’s handwriting. 

Recently it was my happy privilege to di- 
rect a full program of art, craft, and recrea- 
tion for a month in the Children’s Settlement 
and Church of All Nations, in Boston. Dur- 
ing this period two very meaningful and 
beautiful windows were born in the group 
discussion process and painted by many 
hands. The subject of one was “A Music 
Allegory.” The other was a “Children’s 
Window” of three panels. The central one 
pictured the world hemispheres, with chil- 
dren of many races about them. On either 
side was a panel, one of spring and one of 
fall. Both of these windows were dedicated 
aval by the young people of many nationalities in 
an impressive service. 

The first sketch of the Illinois Christian 
Youth Council symbol, shown here, was pre- 
sented at the second annual meeting in 
November, 1937. This is the expression of 
many alert young minds and of my numer- 
ous contacts with youth groups throughout 
the state under the sponsorship of the 
Youth Council. The window represents 
youth standing among the resources of IIli- 
nois. They are attempting to lift their state, 
weighed down with its problems, into its 
relative place in the new world community. 
The two hemispheres are the bearings of 
the large turbine, symbol of twentieth cen- 
tury world culture. The turbine, revealing 
the relation of natural resources and man’s 
genius, expresses the dynamic power of 
Christian youth in action in Illinois. 

The orb of the window, “Behold I make 
all things new,” shows the relationship of 
youth to the basic faith from which their 
Movement emerges. It prophesies the estab- 
lishment of a world community through the 
united efforts of Christian young people and 
adults in all states and in all nations. 
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The South Dakota Window 


In the spring of 1937 an interested group of young people 
and leaders attending the Annual Convention of the South 
Dakota Council of Religious Education created a most sig- 
nificant State Youth Council Window. During the three- 
day session those vitally concerned spent every possible min- 
ute working on the design and painting their symbol of 
constructive youth ideals. It was dedicated the last evening 
of the Convention. Dr. Ray M. Johnson, General Secretary 
of the South Dakota Council of Religious Education, has 
written the following interpretation of this window. 


te stained glass window which John Morgan 
helped us make has been very effective in helping us 
to see the possibilities of cooperative character building. The 
enthusiastic reception which this window has had every- 
where in our state has stimulated many local youth groups 
to construct windows of their own. It is now affectionately 
called “the South Dakota Window.” 

At the base of the picture is a globe, representing the 
whole world, while through the middle portion of the win- 
dow South Dakota scenery is particularized. Christ, the 
Light of the World, is given the most prominent place in 
the window, indicating the central position he occupies in 
our religious educational work; and it will be noticed that 
rays of light go out from the Christ to every section of 
the state. 

‘The middle portion of the window is packed with samples 
of the amazing variety of natural scenery which South 
Dakota possesses: the head of Washington on the Rushmore 
National Monument in the Black Hills looks up at the 
head of Christ; below Washington one sees the blue spruce 
of the Hills; at the opposite side of the window the gro- 
tesque architecture of the Bad Lands is portrayed; in be- 
tween are the vast stretches of open prairie, characteristic of 
the great central and eastern portions of the state; and one 
sees just the suggestion of a farm home, central in the 
character-building processes in this almost completely rural 
state. 

Back of the head of the Christ is the suggestion of the 
cross. At the base of the cross, and cutting through the 
rainbow, is an Indian arrowhead. And note that the artist 
has superimposed another small cross on the arrowhead, 
representing the fusing of the two cultures in our search for 
Christian character. 

The rainbow is the rainbow of hope. And what could 
better symbolize the undying optimism, the unbeatable hope 
for a crop “next year,” the tremendous courage of those 
who refuse to be whipped by many years of successive 
drouth? : 

Above and around the head of the Christ are the emblems 
of several of the character-building agencies which are at 
work among us: the four-leaf clover of the 4-H clubs; the 
badge of the Girl Scouts; the triangle of the Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A.; the initials of the National Youth Administra- 
tion; the eagle and shield of the Future Farmers which is 
popularizing the vocational agricultural work in our high 
schools; the familiar badge of the Girl Reserves; the less 
well-known torch of the Young Citizens League, which is 
the state-approved plan for character education through our 
public schools; and the emblem of the Boy Scouts. 

It will be noted, moreover, that the rays of light from 
Christ, the Light of the World, shine out through the work 
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of the character-building agencies. This expresses our grow- 
ing faith that the spirit of Christ is being released today 
through many channels outside the church. 

Around the head of the Christ one reads the motto of the 
South Dakota Council of Religious Education, “The Light 
of the World for the Sunshine State.” At the bottom of the 
window is the theme which is being used throughout the 
state this year in all interdenominational meetings, ‘“Work- 
ing Together for Christian Character.” Joining these two 
together we have the faith of the state council: that as we 
work together for Christian character we shall bring the 


Light of the World to the Sunshine State. 


A New Missionary Movie 


AC the churches have cooperated in the joint produc- 
tion of a motion picture on the foreign mission study 
subject of the year. The Moslem World, produced by the 
Harmon Foundation at the request of the Visualization 
Committee of the Missionary Education Movement, was 
enthusiastically received at a preview attended by repre- 
sentatives of a number of denominational mission boards. 
Copies of the film have already been purchased by the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Northern Baptist, and the Pres- 
byterian Boards. Last year’s cooperative film project, Africa 
Joins the W orld, has proved so successful that boards which 
bought copies are now receiving refunds on the purchase 
price. Ihe same distribution plan will be used for The 
Moslem W orld. 

The new three-reel 16 mm. silent film was made by 
William L. Rogers for the Harmon Foundation Division 
of Visual Experiment. Its production was supervised by 
Edward M. Dodd, M.D., co-author of the mission study 
book, Mecca and Beyond and medical examiner for the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. Harry S. Myers, 
head of the Visual Aids Department of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, also acted as supervisor. 

The three reels of The Moslem World are distinct units, 
which may be purchased or rented separately or as a series. 
Reel I, “Lands of the Camel,” surveys the geographical and 
cultural likenesses among the principal Moslem countries, 
the primitive conditions of life, and the beginning of 
modern influences. Reel II, “Out of the Desert,” suggests 
some of the effects of desert life and philosophy upon 
Islam, traces its rise and spread, and indicates its present 
status. Reel III, “Christianity Faces Islam,” notes the prob- 
lems and methods and progress of Christian missionaries in 
Moslem lands. 

Those interested in using The Moslem World should 
write their mission boards concerning it. 


The studies in missions being undertaken by the Protes- 
tant denominations in 1937-1938 deal with ‘““The Moslem 
World” and “The Church in Rural America.” The ma- 
terials have been produced cooperatively through the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and include a complete list of text and 
reading books covering all age groups. Some of these are the 
following: What Is This Moslem World?, Mecca and 
Beyond, The Young Moslem Looks at Life, Doorways, 
Friends of the Caravan Trails, Rebuilding Rural America, 
Highland Heritage, Out in the Country, The Friendly 
Farmers. There are also maps, pictures, and plays to be 
used as supplementary material. 


The Missionary Motive in Leadership 
Education 


By Horace W. WItuiams* 


N HIS recent book Missions Tomorrow, Dr. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette says that the missionary movement of 
the past century has been the most notable outpouring 

of life in the interest of alien people which the world has 
ever seen. As we have moved more and more in the direction 
of a life centered curriculum of Christian religious educa- 
tion we have recognized that in those activities which we 
designate as missionary are located some of the most dynamic 
human experiences available for curriculum enrichment. 
Furthermore, the missionary enterprise is of such a nature 
that its various aspects of work appeal readily to the inter- 
ests of pupils, thus becoming an increasingly effective part 
of the curriculum. We have, therefore, moved decidedly in 
the direction, of including more and more of the missionary 
motive and content in our curriculum and program ma- 
terials. An examination of almost any series of lesson 
materials will reveal that the missionary emphasis is both 
implicit and explicit, often being included in the form of 
units of study centering upon various aspects of the Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise. 

During the years that we have been moving in the direc- 
tion of a more adequate integration of missionary education 
into the program of Christian religious education another 
significant development has taken place. This development 
has had to do with the motive, method, and approach to 
missionary work on the field. The missionary of today faces 
new problems, a different psychology, and different needs 
from those faced by the missionary a generation ago. He 
also faces probably the greatest world-wide need for Chris- 
tian missions that we have ever had. 

With Christian missions built into our regular curriculum 
materials, and with significant changes taking place in the 
missionary enterprise at home and abroad, it is imperative 
that church school teachers and leaders be helped to see 
more clearly and intelligently the missionary motives and 
strategy of the Christian Church today, and to discover how 
they may effectively carry on missionary education as a part 
of the work of Christian religious education. Obviously, this 
places a definite responsibility upon our program of leader- 
ship education. 

As church school workers become more conscious of their 
need for better knowledge and understanding of Christian 
missions they are asking the question: How is missionary 
education taken care of in the leadership education program ? 

An examination of the Standard Leadership Curriculum 
reveals that considerable emphasis is given directly and in- 
directly to missionary education. 


ORIENTATION COURSES 


Certain courses are primarily for the purpose of helping 
workers to acquire better understanding of the missionary 
nature of the Christian religion and of the present-day mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

In the First Series Courses we find one entitled “The 
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Essentially Missionary Character of Christianity.” “The 
scope of this course, as given in Educational Bulletin No. 
501, is: 

Modern Christians are often perplexed about the real pur- 
pose of their religion. They want to know what Christianity 
is about in the world; what the business of the church is; 
what God’s purpose for all men is; why the church engages 
in mission work; what is meant by the missionary spirit; and 
what a Christian person’s own responsibility is. This course 
takes up such matters as these and give help on them. 


In the Second Series the course on “The Christian Mes- 
sage for Our Present-day World” deals with the effect that 
Christianity can have in correcting and preventing wrongs 
in industry, in business, in interracial activities, and in other 
experiences in the modern world. Also, the value of Chris- 
tianity as a universal religion in our present-day world is 
considered. This is recognized as a good background course 
in missions. 

A more specific interpretation of the modern missionary 
task is found in the course, ‘““Che Christian Task Abroad.” 
The purpose of this course is: to lead to an appreciation of 
the magnitude and urgency of the religious and social prob- 
lems of the so-called non-Christian world, and to discover 
the importance of cooperation between American Chris- 
tianity and Christian communities abroad. 

In addition to the courses named above there are several 
which deal in part with the missionary task. They are: 

My Community and the Christian Ideals. 

The Meaning of Church Membership. 

The Purpose and Program of the Church. 

The Church and Social Work. 


CoursEs ON MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


Specific help on the technique of missionary education is 
given in the following courses of the Second Series: 

Education for Missions and World Friendship. 

Missionary Activities in a Program of Christian Educa- 
tion of Children. 

A Background Course for Teaching a Home Mission 
Subject. 

A Background Course for Teaching a World Mission 
Subject. 

The last two courses are designed to give specific help 
to leaders of mission study groups, and may be directly re- 
lated to current mission study emphases at any given sea- 
son. 

The First Series courses include one for young people and 
young people’s leaders entitled “Christian Youth Building 
a New World.” 

Many of the age group methods and materials courses 
include definite helps in the area of missions. Some of these 
are: 

How to Find and Use Source Materials for Primary 
Children. 

How to Find and Use Source Materials for Juniors. 

Building a Total Youth Program. 
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Guiding Youth Groups in Specific Projects. 

Finding and Using Source Materials for the Youth 
Program. 

Resources for Adult Christian Education. 

There are courses enough in the Standard Leadership 
Curriculum to be of great help to workers who need a 
better understanding of missions. It is important, therefore, 
that those responsible for planning local leadership training 
enterprises make special effort to include both the inter- 
pretation and the missionary methods courses. Unfortu- 
nately, many schools unintentionally omit these courses and 
teachers and leaders continue to grope for help in one of 


the most important areas of the work of the church, regard- 
less of their knowledge of other areas. 

As time goes on other courses on missions will no doubt 
be included in the program of leadership education. One of 
them will probably be an interpretation of present-day 
home missions. Others may deal with the technique and 
program of missions in typical areas such as work with 
primitive people, work in the Orient, and work in Latin 
America. For the present, however, our chief concern should 
be that of getting what we now have more widely recog- 
nized as a vital part of the leadership education program 
and offered in more schools. 


Missions in the Unified Church 


By Oscooprt H. McDonatp* 


HERE are many problems involved in the develop- 

ment of a unified educational program for the local 

church. Among them is that of missionary education. 
What happens to that important activity of the church when 
it seeks a unification of its program? How does missionary 
education fare under such a situation? How is it carried on? 
What are the results in terms of missionary knowledge, 
interest, and giving? It is such questions as these that the 
writer has been asked to answer from his own experience. 
This brief discussion cannot go into the organizational prob- 
lems involved for other churches or for denominational 
policy as a whole. It is a report of one pioneering experience. 

The historical development of the church’s commendable 
effort to provide an adequate educational background for 
its world-wide program is treated in another article in this 
issue. It will be sufficient here to point out that the 
general program of religious education now makes the 
missionary movement an essential element in it and that 
the mission boards are now disposed as never before to share 
in sponsoring a comprehensive educational program in which 
their interests become part of the total policy. They now 
see that to restrict missionary education to missionary or- 
ganizations only makes missions an elective, with minority 
groups participating, and that the result has been unsatis- 
factory, both to them and to those who have been com- 
mitted to the comprehensive educational ideal. Hence within 
many denominational organizations and within the local 
church as well we see the development of unified educa- 
tional programs with missionary education as an integral 
factor. 

The church of Which we speak is in the sixth year of 
its unified educational policy, a policy to which the church 
is now wholeheartedly committed. This policy centers in 
the Sunday morning “Graded Church Program’ which is 
timed from 10:30 to 12:30 o’clock. For the first half hour 
all, young and old, unite as families in the worship service. 
Then, at 11:00 o’clock, the children leave for their depart- 
mental program, which continues until 12:30. The high 
school people, young people, and adults remain for the 
sermon, which is followed by their classes for the day. At 
12:30 all are dismissed together. On Sunday evening the 
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high school groups and young people return for a two-hour 
extension program. Midweek programs, women’s programs, 
and men’s programs are extensions of the church’s provision 
for adult education. All is considered “church” and all is 
sponsored by a Board of Religious Education of the church, 
in which all groups are represented. 

It should be noted that there are no missionary organi- 
zations in this church program. Yet it is a primary principle 
of the unified policy that missionary education shall be an 
important consideration in all curriculum planning. The 
extended time schedule on Sunday morning makes possible 
two projects of six weeks each in “world friendship” for 
all the children of the church. In these projects all the 
missionary education materials suggested for separate chil- 
dren’s missionary organizations are used,—and more. The 
Sunday evening program for high school groups and for 
young people gives further opportunity for a vigorous mis- 
sionary emphasis. Again the materials suggested for separate 
organizations are utilized. The adult courses in the Sunday 
noon schedule have been on a quarterly elective basis. Here 
occasional missionary courses have been offered and have 
been well received. For six weeks in the winter the mid- 
week service has been made a “School of Missions.” During 
these six weeks the best midweek attendance of the year 
has been recorded. 

Missionary projects with study, discussion, and service 
are regularly sponsored by the women’s organization and 
its constituent groups. Missionaries are frequently the guest 
speakers at the monthly church dinners and are always given 
a good hearing by a large and representative group of 
members and friends. The minister preaches missionary 
sermons from time to time. Prayer for missions and our 
missionaries forms a constant element of the church’s lit- 
urgy. There are no missionary organizations, yet missionary 
education is everywhere. 

What have been the results of this policy? Let it suffice 
to say that missions enjoys an unquestioned popularity 
throughout the life of the church. Missionary speakers are 
received with enthusiasm. Missionary books are in constant 
circulation. Missionary projects never fail for support. And 
missionary giving? This church is one of the few in its 
area which have not curtailed their missionary giving 
through the depression years. That, too, is a consideration! 


II 


The Use of Motion Pictures in 
Religious Education 


By Mitprep MacrarLaNne* 


HE religious education director who overlooks the 

use of motion pictures in connection with the work 

of the church school is ignoring a really efficient aid. 
Why should this most potent instrument be left solely in 
the hands of commercial entertainers, delightful as many of 
their productions are? One has only to listen in on the con- 
versation of any group of young people who have had the 
experience of “going to the movies,” to realize how keen is 
their enjoyment and how much they have grasped through 
their eyes. I, myself, have watched breathlessly the miracle 
of a restless and unruly small boy sinking into an absorbed 
attention when presented by a wise leader with even a very 
simple moving picture. 

In our church school we have used motion pictures for 
a number of years, and always with significant results. Last 
year the committee who planned our Lenten work decided 
that the children would learn more of the missionary work 
of the church through their eyes, supplemented by instruc- 
tion, than they could in any other way, so we set about 
securing the necessary pictures. Our subject was “Christian 
Heroes in Many Lands,” and we started with Africa—hero, 
Dr. James Aggrey. ““Medical Missions in Africa” made a 
splendid companion picture. On successive Sundays we 
studied China—hero, Lung mei-I’Sen, movie, ‘“China’s 
Children”; the American Indians—hero, the Reverend 
Amos Ross, movie, “Mission Influences’; India—hero, 
Pundita Ramabai, movie, “The Word of God in India.” 
To end the series, and to emphasize the fact that these 
Christians were faithful followers of the greatest Christian 
hero, Jesus Christ, we used the story of Palm Sunday with 
a movie called “In Hallowed Paths.” 

‘These pictures were shown in our assembly, and took the 
place of a story or inspirational talk. They were preceded 
and followed by appropriate music, hymns, and Scripture. 
For instance, with the picture “Medical Missions in Afri- 
ca,” the Bible reading was from Acts 8:26-40. The as- 
sembly was used as a point of departure for the classroom 
work which followed. This procedure was made easy by the 
fact that the children always returned to the classrooms 
discussing the picture. 

‘The teachers were supplied beforehand with information 
sheets which gave the general and specific aims of the pic- 
tures, the story of the film, how to approach a discussion of 
it, questions and topics to promote that discussion, and, of 
course, a story of the work of the hero for whose life the 
picture provided a background. These work sheets were 
furnished us by the Religious Motion Picture Foundation, 
from whom we secured the pictures, and we used them 
thankfully. They were very necessary to a proper under- 
standing and appreciation of the film, and we should have 
had to work them out ourselves if they had not been avail- 
able. The stories of the heroes were supplied by the Na- 
tional Department of Religious Education of the Episcopal 
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Church. It is.an almost impossible task to give to the young 
people in the church school any idea of the scope and vitality 
of the missionary work of the Christian church, but I believe 
that we caught a glimpse of*it with the help of motion 
pictures last year. That which we have done we are glad to 
commend to others. 

The results justify that statement. First, the interest 
shown. Well do I remember the distressed face of one 
youngster on the one Sunday while this unit was in progress, 
when she realized that we were not to have movies that day. 
Only the promise of a real live Indian princess in costume 
lightened the gloom that surrounded her. Second, all but 
two classes in the school voted that they had enjoyed the 
pictures and would like to have them again. Their criticisms 
may well point the way for those who are preparing such 
pictures. Almost without exception they wanted to see the 
day by day life of a missionary, his various activities, and 
not so many pictures of scenes and buildings. Many children 
today are out of sympathy with missionaries, whom they 
associate with preaching alone, but when they see on the 
screen even a little of the work of doctors, nurses, teachers, 
and, agriculturalists, there is a marked change in their at- 
titudes. 

I cannot close this account without a mention of a class 
on “Movie Appreciation.” It was an eighth grade class 
studying the teachings of Christ, and the teacher reported 
that they were interested only in movies. The problem to 
solve was how to use that interest in motion pictures to 
promote an interest in the teachings of Christ. We started 
by evaluating pictures at the commercial movie houses: 
what makes a worthwhile picture, what is good acting, what 
is trivial, and the like. The very first discussion was on 
“What is Real Religion?” which grew logically out of ““The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street.’”’ It was not hard to link that 
with the original subject. Such questions as what is right 
and wrong led naturally to a discussion of what is involved 
in a given situation, the consequences of the actions resulting 
from it, its consideration from a social point of view, and 
from there quite easily to the ideal or Christian life. Even 
when not as definitely purposed as this one was, such a class 
offers a really religious contribution if we use religion in 
its proper sense, as all of life. Anything that promotes wise, 
gracious, and social living is religious, and should be wel- 
comed as such. 

We have too many thrills today. We need to see high 
adventure in a steady, often monotonous, always faithful 
carrying out of a job undertaken for the service of mankind, 
and motivated by love of man and God. If motion pictures 
can contribute to this objective, as well as give definite 
factual information to potential church members about work 
in which they may well feel a just pride, their field is 
unlimited. I believe they have made a start, and am eagerly 
awaiting new and more inspiring pictures. 
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Teaching for 
Christian 
Character 


-By CHARLOTTE SCHLEGEL* 


S SUPERINTENDENT of the Children’s Depart- 
ment in our church school for six months, I had 
talked and talked about understanding our pupils. 

The reader will know the way it goes—we are teaching 
pupils, not lessons, and so forth. But, I got nowhere. Stories 
were the lesson, they take the place of the Bible we used to 
read, and if the child does not learn the story he learns 
nothing. I was discouraged. The teachers opened the quarter- 
lies, proceeded to read the story to the children, and then 
asked questions about the story. After that they drilled the 
memory verse and were ready for the closing exercises. I 
had read books and magazines and had seen other methods 
demonstrated, but these teachers simply could not imagine 
another way. If I offered to teach a class for a Sunday, I 
was told that I had enough to do, or that they loved to 
teach, or that I shouldn’t bother. What could I do without 
offending them? 

I was convinced that we got no results because we were 
not working toward any specific goal. Our end in teaching 
must somehow be made concrete. At our next departmental 
teachers’ meeting we talked informally about our goals in 
teaching. We discussed the particular things we wanted to 
teach these children. Then I suggested a rating card for 
each pupil, to be checked for our own benefit as teachers. 
This met with approval, so we made out the cards. 

The children in the nursery we checked on three points: 
playing with other children, working with the teacher, and 
“specials,” by which we recognized any outstanding develop- 
ment in any child. In the kindergarten we used a similar 
standard. The teacher there had previously included no play 
in her program, but as she worked with her pupils each 
quarter she found play necessary if real cooperation were 
to be forthcoming. In the primary department we checked: 
cooperation with the teacher in the class group; cooperation 
with the whole group in worship and other activities; mem- 
ory work, using as a standard knowledge of two-thirds of 
the hymns sung; the Scripture used in building the worship 
services; and “specials,” including any outstanding acts of 
service. 

Our nursery was an eye-opener from the beginning. 
Quartered in one corner of our vestry behind screens, with 
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only one -bag of blocks, eight or ten books, some crayons, 
paper and clay, with four different teachers in a year, it, 
nevertheless, set a high standard of attendance. The en- 
thusiasm of the pupils attracted attention from parents who 
said their children teased to come. Its free educational pro- 
cedures and obvious success stimulated the other teachers 
to question their own accepted procedures. 

Each quarter we checked each child, all the teachers 
working together. We all discussed the pupils in question 
to avoid any one teacher’s bias, and also to avoid possible 
criticism for unfairness. In several cases the teachers were 
also the mothers of pupils in the group. We were astonished 
at the poor attendance record of many. Instead of the usual 
remark, “What do you expect?”, I found a willingness to 
search out the real reason. The superior attendance record of 
the nursery class led the teachers to believe that the freer 
methods used there had some effect. In one instance lack of 
clothes was the real reason for non-attendance and the 
teachers laid plans to remove that obstacle. To my astonish- 
ment when we sat down and calmly proceeded to discuss 
each child, trying to locate his problems, the attitude of the 
group was sympathetic, whereas a few months before censure 
was meted out to all who failed to meet the group’s stand- 
ards. Where glaring cases of failure to cooperate with the 
teachers were found we discussed the pupils and discovered 
physical defects, personality traits, and family attitudes 
which were the causes. Then together we laid plans to try 
to correct them. These meetings were very long, and often 
lasted until eleven o’clock, which is very late for women who 
must see their husbands off for work at six in the morning 
with a filled lunch pail. 

Then the teachers said, ‘“We think the other mothers 
should see these cards. Then they would know that we 
know what we are trying to do. How can we teach Johnny 
to cooperate when he is there only three out of thirteen 
Sundays?” So it happened. The teachers asked for a mothers’ 
meeting, confident that they had something to tell them. 
Nine months before the same women had said, “A mothers’ 
meeting! What for? They wouldn’t come.” 

We had our meeting with eleven out of the twenty-five 
mothers present and we had a grand time. We explained our 
cards and gave each mother her child’s to examine. We 
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Junior Hymns of the World-Wide Church 


By Grace W. McGavran* 


\ : ] E WERE listing those hymns which would en- 
rich junior worship at the points of world friend- 
ship, world brotherhood, and the world mission 
of the church. And rather to the amazement of us all we 
found that, with the exception of one or two, we, the chil- 
dren’s leaders, a group of nearly thirty department super- 
intendents, teachers, and state 
religious education workers, 
were quite unfamiliar with 
modern hymns and songs for 
children in these realms. 

It has been some time now 
since the unfortunate two or 
three lines in that still fa- 
mous missionary hymn, “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
roused the ire of children’s 
leaders who did not wish 
their charges to feel that their 
own souls were “lighted with 
wisdom from on high” while 
they, so favored, were deny- 
ing “to men benighted, the 
lamp of life.” 

That pronouncement has 
meant the exclusion from 
junior worship of many of 
the old missionary hymns. 
Many of them, it is true, do 
not contribute very much to 
children’s worship. We shall 
not regret their disappearance 
from junior hymnals. 

But it was rather a shock ° 
to find that while these lead- 
ers of children, interested in 
missionary education, had eliminated unsuitable material, 
they were utterly unfamiliar with the new hymns and songs 
which should be taking their rightful place. 


One of these new junior hymns is the following: 


We will be friends with all the world, 
With children near and children far. 
For all of us the Saviour came 

For all arose the Christmas star. 
From sea to sea above the world 


The flag of love shall be unfurled. 


The sun in beauty shines above 

The whole great earth, to bless us all; 
The ocean’s not too wide to take 
Across its wave our friendly call. 

From shore to shore around the world 
The flag of love shall fly unfurled. 


Public schools are fostering world friendship as a char- 
acter asset, a cultural asset and a good thing generally. 


* Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 
*In Junior Hymns and Songs, by E. M. Shields. Words copyrighted by 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Used by permission. 
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They are particularly awake to it because of its possibilities 
for color and action in school activities. They are also in- 
terested in it in the solution of racial antagonisms in local 
school groups. 

World friendship is indeed, along with world brother- 


hood and the world mission of Christianity, one of the three | 


main aspects of what used to 
be lumped under the general 
term “missionary.” But the 
church has a far deeper inter- 
est in it than does the school. 
Such a hymn as the one 
quoted above lifts friendship 
into the realm of religion. 
We are friends not because 
Dutch costumes are quaint 
and we like to dress up in 
them, and because we enjoy 
the story of brave little Hans 
with his finger in the hole in 
the dyke, but because there is 
a compulsion upon us which 
brings to our consciousness 
the common humanity which 
is ours and the love of God 
which reaches out to all of us. 

The group of juniors 
which does not know that 
song, which does not sing it 
again and again as new 
realms of friendship are 
opened to them in study, in 
current events, in new per- 
sonalities and in service, are 
poorer than they need be, and 
we have failed ,to make use 
of the best spiritual resources for their training. 

World brotherhood goes a step further. It is not dealt 
with in the public school; it cannot be. There is only one 
point of view in this country from which racial barriers, 
at home and abroad, are completely eliminated, and that is 
the Christian point of view. Even there it is so weak that 
in many it becomes a byword rather than a password. In 
this realm also, those who reject the hymn which leaves 
children with the impression that all the rest of the world 
is “heathen” or “queer,” will find treasures in modern chil- 
dren’s song. The department which uses “Let all the people 
praise thee,” and other great psalms will find a universal 
quality in Basil Mathews’ lovely hymn: 


Far round the world thy children sing their song; 
From east and west their voices richly blend, 
Praising the Lord, in whom young lives are strong, 
Jesus, our Guide, our Hero, and our Friend. 


Where wide thy ocean, wave on rolling wave, 

Beats through the ages, on each island shore, 

Praise they their Lord, whose hand alone can save, * 
Whose sea of love surrounds them evermore. 
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Far lands there are where none have seen thy face, 
Children whose hearts have never shared thy joy; 
O wouldst thou pour on these thy radiant grace, 
Give thy glad strength to every girl and boy. 


Far round the world let children sing thy song; 
From east and west their voices richly blend, 
Praising the Lord, in whom young lives are strong, 
Jesus, our Guide, our Hero, and our Friend. 


It brings them into a sense of universal brotherhood of 
loyalty to Christ and love for God. It joins them to a vast 
company of children who are, even as they, following the 
Leader of men. 

Then we come to the third point, that of the world mission 
of the church. We have become very conscientious lately. 
We have felt it wrong to let our children know of poverty, 
sickness and sin, lest we sully their innocent minds (left so 
unenlightened by newspapers, movies and adult conversa- 
tions) and make them feel less friendly toward people with 
human weakness and suffering. Therein we have grievously 
sinned. For if there is no real need of Christ in Africa, he 
has no message for America. If the child of India does not 
need his light to walk her daily path, then we are wasting 
our time in trying to give that light to the infinitely more 
privileged child of the United States. The world mission 
of the church for children may well include a realization 
of what has been and is being given to all Christian children 
everywhere, and a burning desire to join hands with all 
Christian children in sharing the greatest gift they have 
ever been given with all other children of the world. There 
are hymns which express that desire and that determination. 
Such a one is: 


Shall we not send to other lands 

The blessed Bible story? 

Shall we not share with children there 
His wondrous power and glory? 

We will not rest till they have heard 
The wonders of God’s holy word.’ 


There is too, the call to heroism, to service, the sense of 
courage and conquest which is worthwhile. To thrill with 


2 Copyright by Basil Mathews. Taken from the New Hymnal for 
American Youth. 
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outreach is 
needed by “first 
generation’’ 
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own land; such 
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admiration as great souls march out to possess the land in 
the name of the Lord, is to gain inspiration for great living. 
There are the men and women of our own country. There 
are also the dauntless Apolo of Africa, the great Kagawa of 
Japan, the pilgrim-mystic Sadhu Sundar Singh of India, 
and countless others, preachers, teachers, doctors, humble 
workers who brave peril and death to carry the message to 
those who still have not heard it. Why shall our children © 
not voice their thanksgiving for such heroes of the cross in 
hymns like the following? 

Heralds of Christ who bear the King’s commands, 

Immortal tidings in your mortal hands, 


Pass on and carry swift the news ye bring, 
Make straight, make straight the highway of the King. 


Thro’ desert ways, dark fen and deep morass, 
Through jungles, sluggish seas, and mountain pass, 
Build ye the road, and falter not, nor stay, 

Prepare across the earth the King’s highway. 


Where once the twisting trail in darkness wound, 

Let marching feet and joyous song resound; 

Where burn the funeral pyres and censers swing, 

Make straight, make straight the highway of the King. 


Lord, give us faith and strength the road to build, 
To see the promise of the day fulfilled, 

When war shall be no more and strife shall cease 
Upon the highway of the Prince of Peace.’ 


These are only four of the many stirring modern hymns 
which may be and should be used in junior worship to 
express the modern point of view on the world mission of 
the church and to enlist the children in its fellowship, broth- 
erhood, and task. 


3 By Laura S. Copenhaver. Found in the New Hymnal for American 
Youth. Used by permission of W. M. S. of the United Lutheran Church. 


Teaching for Christian Character 
(Continued from page 13) 


stressed the fact that these were not reports of success or 
failure. They were a guide for us to test our teaching. We 
pointed out how in every case of a cooperative child there 
was a good attendance record. We insisted that with poor 
attendance failure to teach a child to get along with his 
playmates could hardly be laid at the teacher’s door. We 
explained that each child would be checked not against 
May’s daughter, or Anne’s, but against himself. If he 
progressed in the next quarter his card would be starred 
and the teacher would consider herself somewhat successful 
in the job of teaching that child to work with others. We 
have had three parents’ meetings since, and will doubtless 
have more. We meet only quarterly. 

A year is finished and I asked my teachers if we should 
make new cards or drop the idea. The oldest teacher 
answered without hesitation, ‘““Oh no, keep the cards. I know 
why I am teaching now and it’s great fun. How I enjoyed 
finding that Tommy really would respond and talk. Why, 
when we discovered he couldn’t hear we solved all my 
problems. Now I know why he responds so quickly to 
pictures. All I need to do now to get his attention is to tap 
him on the knee first, and then speak to him and I can get 
immediate attention. Oh, it’s such fun to teach when you 
can see your pupils growing. Let’s have the cards again.” 

And this is how it happened that we now teach pupils, 
helping them to think and grow. The pupils are now the 
center of our thought and plans. The story is no longer 
the lesson, but a tool. 
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Growing Interest in Convention Evident 


By J. Attan Watson 


EWS of an international conference postponed, a 

projected special train, an automobile caravan from 

one state, and a Board appropriating money to send 
its Educational Commission members—indicates a rising 
interest in the forthcoming twentieth International Con- 
vention on Christian Education to be held at Columbus, 
Ohio, from June 28 to July 3, 1938. From every corner 
of North America comes word of planning and special 
effort on the part of denominational, state, city and federa- 
tion executives and lay leaders to make this Convention 
outstanding. Out of my mail bag and field notes I pull 
only a few items of interest which by no means exhaust 
the reports of activities and the expressions of interest and 
willingness to cooperate. Space prohibits more. 

Perhaps one of the most significant recent happenings 
is the combining of the United Christian Adult Movement 
Conference, which was to have been held at Lake Geneva 
this summer, with the quadrennial Convention and its 
conferences on adult work. The Committee on the Re- 
ligious Education of Adults approved this proposal at its 
recent meeting in New York City. The subcommittee ap- 
pointed is actively at work preparing the combined pro- 
grams. Mr. Harry C. Munro reports that the leaders of 
the adult groups are enthusiastic about the plan. 

At a December meeting attended by approximately a 
hundred Allegheny County Council and denominational 
representatives, held in Pittsburgh, the International Con- 
vention was a major topic on the program. Rev. J. Kirk- 
wood Craig, executive of the Council, suggested a quota of 
one hundred, which was adopted unanimously. Definite 
plans for securing the quota were developed in the meeting. 
In November, at the invitation of Mr. O. M. Walton, 
city executive, a luncheon meeting of representative pastors, 
educational directors, Sunday school superintendents and 
lay leaders was held at Cleveland specifically to consider 
the International Convention. Before the end of the meeting 
they had voted unanimously to double the suggested goal 
of attendance. 

Dr. Carl H. Wintsch is heading a committee which has 
projected a special train from the state of New Jersey. 
Down in North Carolina fifteen people from one conference 
plan to pool their resources and come to the Convention 
in three automobiles. One denomination has made an ap- 
propriation to send its Education Board of seven members 
to the Convention. 

After reading an article in the International Journal 
about the Convention, Miss Mildred Winston of the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran Church of America 
was so interested in promoting attendance that she wrote 
asking what was the maximum attendance goal allocated 
to her organization and denomination. 

Walter D. Howell of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. writes: ““We are 
making up a list of the leaders of our best churches and 
will send a special letter to them when arrangements have 
progressed to the point where we can talk about speakers 
and major items on the program.” H. W. Becker of the 
Missouri Sunday School Council writes: “In most of the 
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mail we are sending out we are including fliers telling 
about the International Convention.” Dr. William F. Quil- 
lian of the Board of Christian Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, writes: “You may state in your 
announcements that the general staff of the General Board 
of Christian Education will participate in the sessions of 
the quadrennial Convention, also that the conference ex- 
ecutive and-extension secretaries and other conference 
workers are expected to be present.” 

The entire field staff of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will attend the Convention, because they voted to hold 
their field staff meeting in connection with Convention. 
Their chief is Dr: Merle N. English, who is the chairman 
of. the Convention Committee and of the subcommittee on 
program. 

The National Conference of Community Church Work- 
ers is also considering holding their conference in conjunc- 
tion with the Convention. 

F. L. Gibbs, executive secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
has written that among the many things he is doing to 
promote the Convention will be its listing on the poster 
which advertises the forty summer conference schools and 
camps of the Methodist Protestant Church, as well as in 
other materials going out relative to their program for 
next summer. 

Dr. C. A. Hauser of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church has included an announcement of the Convention 
in their attractive annual church school calendar. 

Unusually fine cooperation has been rendered on the part 
of editors of church papers and Sunday school quarterlies. 
A constant stream of news is appearing not only in the 
weekly and monthly periodicals but likewise in lesson 
quarterlies. Denominational executives and age-group work- 
ers are including various references to the Convention in 
the field bulletins which they send out. 

In Kansas, Rev. Myron C. Settle of the State Council 
has made plans for an International Council representative 


to present the Convention in his six state-regional conven- — 


tions next spring. 

Dr. John W. Elliott of the Department of Christian 
Education of the Northern Baptist Convention put the 
Convention on the docket of his field workers’ meeting 
and had a speaker from the International Council present 
the subject. 

Miss Elsie Wik of the Illinois Church Council is plan- 
ning a series of rallies for strategic cities of the state, to 
which she will invite speakers from the International Coun- 
cil staff. 


Much has been said about the program. Equally im- 
portant are the arrangements and plans for the exhibits 
which will be different in many respects from any previous 
Conventions. The publishérs have agreed to merge their 
identities in a unified classified educational exhibit extending 
along three sides of the main exhibit hall. In the center of 
the hall will be a series of exhibits clustered about four 
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Getting in the Papers 


By SAMUEL LaFFERTy* 


tics, it occurs to me that there has been more in 

the newspapers lately about ‘““[he Big Apple” than 
about religious education. I might, of course, be wrong, but 
I doubt it. 

And that, many church people will say, is the fault of the 
newspapers. It is entirely due to the fact that reporters and 
editors meet daily to plot new ways of breaking down the 
morale of the Christian home. That is because all reporters 
are like the intoxicated and profane young gentlemen made 
so familiar to us by the films from Hollywood. But can we 
place the blame so easily ? 

It must be admitted that crime and violence and wander- 
ings from the straight and narrow path are news. The 
editors and the reporters have no choice about handling 
them. They are things that happen and things that happen 
are news. 

But things also happen in churches, in Sunday schools, 
in weekday religious classes. Do these things receive the 
same prominence given strikes and prize fights and horse 
racing? They dco not. 

They do not and perhaps they never will, because human 
nature is still far from perfection. But it is quite possible 
for workers in religious education to obtain a great deal 
more attention from the press than they do at present. No- 
tice that the phrase used is “more attention” not ‘more 
space.” Space is a poor criterion by which to measure news 
and publicity programs, for a small boxed item on the first 
page is worth twice as much as a column on the church 
page. 

First of all, it is necessary to clear up the myth that news- 
papermen are not interested in religious news items. They 
are interested in legitimate news no matter where it hap- 
pens. It is a matter of business with them. But frequently 
they are unaware of what is happening in the churches. 
Nearly twenty years in the newspaper game leave me with 
the suspicion that the newspaper men who do go to church 
are Catholics and that all the others remain at home perus- 
ing the Sunday papers with professional interest. But even 
this fact does not close the columns of the press to the re- 
ligious education program of the Protestant churches. The 
average newspaperman is too intelligent to be a bigot and 
everything that comes his way will be treated fairly and 
impartially on the basis of news value. 

By this time the worker in religious education has prob- 
ably gotten the idea that he can obtain space in the news- 
paper if he goes about it in the right way. But the right 
way so often is the only one not tried by church workers. 

It should be kept in mind at all times that news men value 
items solely on the basis of news. For that reason it does no 
good to tell the church reporter that the manager of the 
press room is a deacon in your church or that you are plan- 
ning to spend twenty-five dollars for display advertising in 
the spring. Simply take your story to the papers and present 
it for what it is worth as news. Of course you will not 
have a “news” story every week, nor is it necessary that you 
break into headlines every Saturday of the year. Remember 


() FFHAND, and without tedious study of the statis- 
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what happened to the boy who cried “Wolf, Wolf,” too 
often, and profit by his example. 

In no respect do church people fail so lamentably, perhaps, 
as in their neglect to cultivate the reporters and editors. 
These people can do much in making the religious education 
program effective in a community but, as a general rule, 
the religious education leaders do not know even the names 
of the men who cover their beats. 

One of the most successful religious education leaders 
known to me drops into the newspaper office daily. Usually 
he does not want anything and merely exchanges a few 
pleasant words with the reporters and editors. When he 
does have interesting items he sits down at a typewriter and 
writes them, and when his articles appear in print he com- 
pliments the editor on the amount of space devoted to them 
and their position. Usually he finds something pleasant to 
say about the headline and, surprising as it may seem, edi- 
tors are as susceptible to flattery as other people. 

In closing, there are just a few practical suggestions 
which might not be amiss. 

Articles may be taken to the editor several days in ad- 
vance. This gives him time to have them set in type when 
it is most convenient for him. If you explain just which 
day you want the article released he will not violate your 
trust. This is especially true of manuscripts of addresses and 
sermons. The speaker who gets several columns of his ad- 
dress in the paper is invariably the man who mailed a copy 
to the editor a week in advance with the note, “Enclosed 
find ms. of an address I will deliver at the meeting of the 
First Church Men’s Bible Club next Tuesday. Kindly do 
not use until Wednesday.” 

All articles for publication should be typed, double- 
spaced, and written on only one side of the paper. 

Full names and initials should be used. Say Rey. Theo- 
dore Early, not Doctor Early. 

As a last word of comment, might I suggest that a cour- 
teous and friendly attitude toward reporters and editors 
will help you get the kind of publicity your work deserves? 


Help in Church Planning 


Ree? education workers in local churches or region- 
al workers who are interested in building or improving 
churches, may secure helpful material and counsel without 
cost from the Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 
maintained by the church building boards of the various de- 
nominations through the Home Missions Council. A note ad- 
dressed to E. M. Conover, director of the Bureau, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York, will secure blank forms for mak- 
ing surveys or describing local situations. Without charge 
blue prints or suggestive plans used in similar situations are 
forwarded upon receipt of this data. The Bureau also lends 
stereopticon slides, photographs and books on various phases 
of church architecture and the religious arts. Each year the 
Bureau exhibits a large display of church architecture at the 
International Council annual meeting. Mr. Conover is a 
member of the Committee on Local Church School Ad- 
ministration of the International Council. 
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Courtesy 


A village market scene, Belgian Congo 


F COURSE it couldn’t happen now in our pro- 
gressive schools, but there used to be children who 
didn’t like geography! Also, curiously enough, 

there have been—and perhaps still are—churches that are 
not interested in missions! In both, something must have 
been wrong, for one of the most basic of human drives is 
that of exploration and discovery. People have always been 
curious to know what lay on the other side of the mountain, 
and what folk in far off countries looked like. So the world 
has been explored and travellers have brought back many 
wondrous tales. 

There has never been a time when we knew more about 
all parts of the world and had at hand such rich material 
with which to gain an understanding of the lives of those 
outside our own group. But our churches have not always 
used this material in a way to arouse interest and enthusiasm 
in the missionary cause. Is there any other equally important 
phase of the church’s work that has been put into the church 
school curriculum in as haphazard a way? Consider the 
ways we have attempted to put missionary education into 
our schools: one Sunday a month designated as Missionary 
Sunday; an apologetic plea for offerings on special days 
of the year; an occasional meeting where a returned mis- 
sionary would speak to a few of our people. All these ways 
are effective in their place, but such isolated and detached 
methods will not result in a missionary-minded church. 
It is difficult for both teacher and pupil to become enthusi- 
astic over a lesson that appears only one Sunday in the 
month. It not only breaks into the regular schedule, often 
forcing a topic to be dropped before completion, but any 
interest that may be created in the missionary lesson must 
be postponed for a month, when an attempt is again made 
to revive it. 

One church that realized the importance and need of 
missionary education decided to present it in a more effec- 
tive manner. Through the cooperation of all the church 
school staff, a five weeks’ mission study course was planned. 
The aim selected as a guide was: To erase from the minds of 
the pupils the unhappy impressions that are sometimes as- 
sociated with the subject, and to create instead an interest 
in both home and foreign missions. The plan was to include 


* Director of Religious Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, La 
Grange, Illinois, 
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Missions 
Interesting? 


Yes! 


By Mary Viota RosBerts* 


the entire church school from the beginners to the adult 
department. For five weeks all the work of the school was 
to be concentrated on Africa and on the American Negro, 
the current interdenominational missionary emphases. At 
the end of the five weeks there would be held an African 
Palaver (a tribal meeting) as the culminating feature of 
the project. This was to begin with a “feast”? and close with 
a program that would show some of the work that had 
been accomplished. There would also be on display the 
results of activities that had developed during the study. 

One important factor needed in assuring the success of 
the project was the enthusiastic cooperation of the church 
school staff. To get this, the director of religious education 
presented the idea first at a meeting of the departmental 
superintendents. Assured of their interest and support, the 
second step was to enlist the teachers themselves. This 
was done at departmental meetings where the idea was 
thoroughly discussed. The pastor allowed time at an official 
board meeting for the presentation of the plan and the 
backing of this group was secured. The presidents and 
members of both the missionary societies also gave hearty 
approval. 

A month before the course was to start, the material to 
be used was in the hands of the teachers. This gave time 
for further meetings by departments, where concrete plans 
of procedure were made. The denominational missionary 
boards were most cooperative in suggesting materials that 
could be used and telling where they could be found. As 
a final step preceding the actual beginning, a general staff 
meeting was held. This was meant to stimulate the teachers 
to wholehearted interest and radiant enthusiasm ; for it was 
felt that the interest and enthusiasm of the pupils could be 
no greater than that of the teachers. The Department of 
Missionary Education of the denomination cooperated by 
sending out a member of the staff to counsel with the group 
and to offer some practical suggestions as to what could be 
done during the coming five weeks. 

The choice of study was a most fortunate one for creat- 
ing interest. The courses used gave abundant opportunity 
for imagination and for bringing out the ingenuity of both 
teachers and pupils. Some of the activities carried on were 
these: One group made African villages showing the people 
at work at various occupations. A Christian chapel was 
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built by a class of third grade primary 
girls. A comparison of American and Afri- 
can superstitions was made by a junior 
group. A class of intermediate boys built 
a miniature diamond mine. The young 
people’s chorus spent some time studying 
Negro spirituals. For their final class ses- 
sion, the senior and adult departments in- 
vited a Negro student who was doing 
graduate work at a nearby university to 
speak to them on contributions made by 
the Negroes to our national life. The 
church was fortunate in having two mem- 
bers who are missionaries in Africa. These 
missionaries have sent back motion pic- 
tures of their work, and on two Sundays 
these pictures were viewed with great interest. 

The five weeks went by all too quickly. The attendance 
at church school, instead of falling off as some had prophe- 
sied, grew each Sunday. The Palaver was a joy to the more 
than two hundred persons who attended. The dinner was 
served by the two missionary societies and was as typically 
African as it was possible to make it. Nut cups had been 
made to resemble African huts, and the center-pieces of 
miniature oases were very attractive. The program was truly 
a product of the activities that had been carried on: songs by 
the beginner and primary departments, a comparison of 
American and African superstitions by the junior depart- 
ment, a radio skit of a trip down the Belgian Congo, adapted 
by a class of intermediate boys from Janet Miller’s Jungles 
Preferred, and a group of Negro spirituals sung by the young 
people’s chorus. 


African village made by church school group 


The results? Of course these will never be definitely 
known, but the children who had always begged to stay 
at home on Missionary Sunday were the first to arrive each 
Sunday of the five weeks. Teachers who had been only 
lukewarm in their interest continued the lessons for a few 
weeks longer, “because I just could not get done all I 
wanted to and my class wants to finish.” Parents who had 
shown no interest in either the church school or missions 
came to the Palaver and expressed their appreciation and 
interest in all the staff had done. Plans were begun at once 
to have a similar course the following year covering a 
longer period of time and using the current missionary em- 
phases for the year. 

Missions dull? The pupils and teachers in this church 
do not think so. They have seen that it is one of the most 
interesting courses that their church offers them. 


Sabbath School Regulations in 1927 


In the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society 
for October, 1936 was a report of “Curious Sabbath Rules 
of 1827,” which included the following “Regulations of a 
Sabbath School” founded at Cross Roads, Bedminster Town- 
ship, New Jersey, in May, 1827. 

“Reg. 1. The Object of this Association shall be to Com- 
mence and Continue during the summer, a Sabbath school 
in the Academy at the leser Cros roads, to give such as may 
attend Religious instruction. 

“Reg. 2. Any person may become a Member of this Asso- 
ciation by subscrubing And paying twenty five Cents, for 
the support of the School... . 

“Reg. 4. It shall be the duty of the Superintendant to At- 
tend and Open all the Metings of the school, conduct eser- 
cises, and preserve Order, and Close the school. The Assist- 
ant shall assist the Superintendant, and when absent take 
his place. 

“Reg. 5. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to Collect 
all the Moneys due the Association, and Retaine them until 
demanded By an Order from the Superintendant. 

“Reg. 6. Besides theas Officers thear shall be a select Com- 
mittee, of Three Members of the Association whose duty it 
shall be to receive the Money from the treasurer, and 
escpend it in Buying Rewards wearwith to Reward the 
Schollars for their good behavour, and the progress they 
may make in learning. To Obtain the Money from the treas- 
urer the Committee shall present an Order Signed By the 
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Superintendent, Specefying the sum wanted and the pur- 
poses for which it is wanted. This procedure Must be in- 
varybly Observed. 

“Reg. 7. The schollars shall be rewarded in the following 
Manner. For every six verses, each shall recite of Scripture, 
without His Book Correctly, he, or she shall receive one 
white ticket. Sixe of theas shall be Eaquel to a Red Ticket, 
Eaquel in value to One Cent. When a sufficient Number of 
Red Tickets Shall be earned they shall be Redeemed with a 
Book Eaquel In value to the number of Red tickets that 
shall be presented, the same Order shall be Observed with 
Respect to Catechism, One Vers of hymns shall be Eaquel 
to 14 Vers of scripture. No schollar shall on any Considera- 
tion receive a Reward, Until he or she have Earned it, Ex- 
cept for good behavour, and then the reward shall be in- 
feriour in value to those they Shall receive for their Industry. 
If Any schollar grosely Misbehave, he or she shall be Expeled 
from the School. 

“Reg. 8. Each teacher shall have a Clas wich he or she 
shall teach and instruct as faithfully as they Can. The Classes 
Ought not to Consist of More than three or four Schollars. 
The teachers shall Keep a Correct Account of the progress 
Each schollar under his Care May make, and Assigne to 
Each his reward in faithfullness, for his Industry and good 
Behaviour. 

“Reg. g. All the meetings of the school shall be Opened 
and Closed with prayer.” 
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Drama Helps Christian Youth Build 
a New World 


By E. Paut Hovey* 


an effective way of motivating them toward the build- 

ing of a new world. The problem of selecting plays for 
the various projects of the United Youth Program is one 
that merits our attention. The following plays have been 
evaluated in the light of their effectiveness in connection 
with these projects. 


EADERS of young people are increasingly finding drama 


Wor.p PEACE 


If, for instance, the group is studying a unit on world 
peace it would be well to have a play introduce or reenforce 
that message. Let us examine Marching Men by James 
Henry O’Brien (Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., N.Y.) 
and see what possibilities it holds for a peace message. 
Marching Men is a fantasy for seven men dressed in U. S. 
Army costume, and one woman, in Red Cross uniform. The 
stage setting is easily arranged. While a worship atmosphere 
would be in keeping with the spirit of the play, it probably 
would receive a better reception from a week night per- 
formance. In this play a group of soldiers rebel against war 
and refuse to obey the order to march to the front. Then 
they discover that they were all killed in the last battle. As 
they vow never to march again, there comes the command 
to march and they find that the authority vested in the 
Almighty is not to be resisted and they obey Gabriel’s order 
and march to the Throne of God. The struggle of the play 
which is common to the experience of the audience is whether 
or not a man has to go to war and who has the authority to 
command. 

To which of the objectives of religious and peace educa- 
tion does the play contribute? It gives reality to God in 
human experience and develops a sense of one’s personal re- 
lationship to him. It helps one to see something of God’s 
purpose and plan for his people. The play shows that conflict 
is inherent in Christian living but that prejudice can be 
overcome. It reveals the fact that the good of the larger 
group has precedence over an individual’s wishes. It develops 
an attitude toward public opinion, what it means to go 
against it, and how the voicing of personal opinion can create 
opinions in others. It brings out ideas on brotherhood re- 
gardless of the rank of the parties involved. The play through 
its emotional content should make the audience feel the un- 
desirability of war. 

The play is not sentimental but appeals to one’s better 
sentiments. It is true in atmosphere, mood, and situation. 
This makes it real and entertaining. Does it offend the sen- 
sibilities of the audience? Marching Men contains some 
profanity that might be offensive, but it could be expurgated 
without injuring the play’s dramatic effectiveness. It is free 
from artificial didactics and moralizing, and should have 
an uplifting effect on the spectator. 

What has the author intended that his audience shall 


* Educational Director, Central Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colorado. 
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understand, think, or feel about the message of the play? 
It seems that he wanted the audience to feel that war is hor- 
rible and that men have a right to refuse to be ordered into 
battle but that God has an authority which all must obey. 
Although it does not seem to. have been written with the 
idea of teaching religion, it has values in creating opinion on 
the problem of world peace. 


PREPARING FOR HOME AND MARRIAGE 


The problems in the Home and Marriage project form 
the basis of the plot of Father Noah by Geoffrey Whitworth 
(Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., 
publisher). Father Noah is a drama in free verse for a cast 
of four men costumed as Noah and his three sons, and a 
child, who portrays the young daughter of Japheth. The 
staging of this play can be effective without elaborate scen- 
ery, although enterprising groups will find it one that a 
creative stage director would delight in producing. This 
play might well find its place of production in the Sunday 
evening service. It is a fantasy of the time of Noah, who, 
when his sons quarrel over their respective birthrights, 
wonders if it would not be better to sink the ark and destroy 
mankind. 

This conflict reveals a struggle that is common to the 
experience of the audience—division of family property. It 
is religious in that it makes God a real influence in human 
life. A Christian philosophy of life is built in the develop- 
ment of the plot. It shows that love and respect can abide 
through the conflicts that come in Christian living. The 
difficulties that children undergo and the need of rapport 
with the parents form much of the frame-work of the play. 
It depicts the necessity of intelligent choice on the part of 
members of a family. Mr. Whitworth seemed to have wanted 
his audience to understand that there are worthwhile things 
in life even though things on the surface seem futile. Al- 
though written in blank verse it is real and entertaining in a 
way that makes the expression of its message attractive. 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS LIVING 


Sounding Brass by Dorothy Nichols (Longmans, Green 
and Co., 114 Fifth Ave., N.Y.) is a dramatization of the 
theme of First Corinthians, chapter thirteen. A miracle play 
in medieval setting and costume describes Sounding Brass, 
which calls for a cast of ten men, four women, and extras. 
The church sanctuary adapts itself splendidly to a presen- 
tation of this play from the standpoint both of its message 
and of pictorial effect. The two brothers, rich Lord Baltasar, 
and the Monk, Anselm, each attempt to overshadow the other 
by doing good deeds with the motive of attracting power 
to himself. The Recording Angel fails to hear the report of 
their deeds because of the clanging of cymbals. 

This central struggle of doing good deeds that others will 
praise the doer is common to an audience’s experience. The 
play shows that Christian ability is needed in the building of 
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a social order in this world. It gives an incentive to develop 
a character that is Christlike. It shows the need of complete 
integration of religion into one’s personality, thus contribut- 
ing to the project of Personal Religious Living. The play is 
colorful and attractive in the presentation of its message. 


Liquor PROBLEM 


While there are few good plays dealing with the Liquor 
Problem, The Whirlwind by Dorothy Clarke Wilson ( Wal- 
ter H. Baker Co.) presents a rather effective case against 
the use of liquor. A doctor’s office is the setting for this play 
and the cast includes two men, dressed in modern costume, 
and two women, one fashionably dressed and the other in 
nurse’s uniform. The play seems best fitted for a week night 
production and yet would not be out of place in the Sunday 
service. It deals with a girl leading a boy, whose father had 
been a drunkard, to take his first drink. Later he becomes 
a doctor and while under the influence of alcohol causes the 
death of her child. 

This conflict reveals a struggle common to the experience 
of most audiences—that of having something one thought 
harmless turn and strike back vitally into one’s life. The play 
should help one to see that God has a purpose for each life 
and that living as a Christian is part of his plan. It shows 
the need of being able to withstand public opinion for con- 
science’s sake, the necessity of helping form correct public 
opinion, the need of wholesome recreation, and the need of 
standards of conduct for use in group life. The author wants 
her audience to know the horror that can come from the use 
of alcohol. The sentiment back of the play is worthwhile and 
the story is told in a real and gripping manner. 


CHRISTIAN ECONOMIC ORDER 


Milk by Margueritte Harmon Bro (Samuel French, pub- 
lisher) opens a new vista in the project of a Christian Eco- 
nomic Order. The play uses a cast of four men and three 
women. All, except one of the male characters, are dressed 
in present day mid-western farmer costume. This play should 
have its best reception in the parish hall sometime during 
the Christmas week. It isa story in which a country boy has 
to forego a much needed operation because the cows which 
are the source of income have contracted tuberculosis and 
are ordered destroyed for the sake of city children. _ 

This conflict of who sacrifices the most is a typiéal w4cial 
experience. Religiously it-contains a plea fore a’ Christian 
brotherhood. It should help one to seé tte hdman values 
back of money and to build a cod&gfethits for the vocation 
in which one is working. The play is built on sound senti- 
ment, bringing out“many problems for which patterns of 
action are supplied. Some of the incidents of the play seem 
a bit unreal. The author seems to have wanted her audience 
to see that laws and movements for social and economic jus- 
tice may cause a new injustice. 


RACIAL BARRIERS 


Swing Low by Elmer Greensfelder (Longmans, Green 
and Co.) is a tragedy of a great deal of power, dealing with 
lynching and the race problem. Four men and two womén 
go to make up the cast of Swing Low. This play, which is 
set in the interior of a Negro shanty, should be used in the 
church’s week night program in the parish hall. It gives a 
tense and vivid picture of the utter injustice of mob law. 
The conflict comes in a Negro trying to convince a mob of 
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his innocence and their disregard of his pleas. It should help 
to build wholesome attitudes toward the Negro race, and 
has a powerful message to deal with racial prejudices on a 
Christian basis. It is real, tense, and vivid in an impressive 
and gripping manner. The author wants his audience to see 
the horror and injustice of mob rule. 


CHRISTIAN TYPE OF PATRIOTISM 


Christian patriotism is developed in The Separatist by 
Mary Hamlin (Samuel French, publisher) which helps 
one to understand the ideals of the founders of this country. 
The play is Elizabethan in dress and atmosphere and calls 
for a cast of six men and three women. Its message is suited 
either to the church sanctuary or to the parish house. It re- 
veals the conflict which arose between the Puritans, who 
stood for reform, and the Separatists, or Pilgrims, who risked 
their lives and their estates for freedom. It makes an in- 
tensely patriotic American play by bringing out the ideals 
and the motives that led to the foundation of a nation de- 
voted to the belief in freedom. 

The common struggle is that of giving up home, friends, 
and position for the right to worship God as one feels God 
wants to be worshipped. The play fosters a consciousness 
of God as a reality in human experience. It provides a phi- 
losophy of life which should lead to a progressive and con- 
tinuous development of Christian character. It tends to 
develop Christian patriotism by creating a sense of civic 
responsibility and a realization that the good of others may 
have precedence over “personal liberty.” It develops an un- 
derstanding of public opinion. The play has realism and is 
entertaining. It does not moralize and should have an up- 
lifting effect on the spectator. The author seems to have 
wanted to show how the love of God has taken precedence 
over the love of a country in the hearts of men. 


VARIOUS PROJECTS 


If the group is interested in a number of the projects, a 
aplay like The Two Gifts by Arthur Clifton Lamb (Dra- 
matic Publishing Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago) would 
be in order.“ he Two Gifts is a play for three men and two 
women. One male character appears as an angel; another is 
#dressed in the ancient garb of the Magi; the others are in 
modern dress. While the time of the play is the Christmas 
season, its message is one that needs proclaiming and is ap- 
propriate for either a Sunday or a week day presentation. 
It is the story of two young Negroes, who, because their 
preacher father cannot give them the things that wealth buys, 
forsake his religion. Their grandmother tells them of a 
legend of God’s gifts of Faith and Song to the Negro race. 
This story, coupled with a gift of money, which shows the 
Christian spirit of the congregation, revives their faith. 
The play develops a conflict between selfish desires and 
faith in God, a struggle which is common to the experience 
of the audience. This play relates itself to the Personal Re- 
ligious Living project by giving an understanding of the 
nature and function of religion in life. It shows that religion 
needs to be integrated into one’s personality. It helps one to 
appreciate the nature of the church and the development 
of a Christian social order. It shows that one’s ability is a 
trust that ought to be fulfilled. And by creating a better 
understanding of others, it contributes to the objectives of 
the Helping Other Young People to be Christian project. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Losses or Gains in Church 
School Enrolments 


What Are 


HE 1926 government census of religious bodies re- 

vealed the fact that the number of Sunday school 

pupils had increased less rapidly during the period 
from 1916 to 1926 than during the preceding ten-year 
period. From 1906 to 1916, the number of pupils in 
denominational Sunday schools of all religious bodies, ex- 
cluding the Roman Catholic Church, in continental United 
States increased approximately 37 per cent; but during 
the period from 1916 to 1926 the increase was only ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. The United States Bureau of 
Census is still conducting its religious census for the year 
1936 and everywhere there is great interest in what this 
census is likely to reveal with reference to losses or gains 
in the number of Sunday school pupils during the last ten 
years. 

‘There are those who believe that there have been marked 
losses in Sunday school enrolments. A letter was received 
the other day, asking regarding the truth of the statement 
that during the last six months the Sunday schools in our 
country had decreased 6 per cent in attendance. Another 
person wrote regarding “the rather alarming decline in 
Sunday school attendance and enrolment.” A national de- 
nominational leader reports that in conferring with state 
committees of six different states in various parts of the 
country, he discovered that in each of these areas there 
have been decreases in Sunday school attendance. Factual 
information regarding the situation for the country as a 
whole will not be available until the 1936 government 
census reports are released. In the meantime, it is worth 
while to study such information as can be secured. The cases 
listed below indicate both losses and gains and are at best 
but fragmentary. 

1. Harner’ in 1931 studied Sunday school attendance 
in 468 schools in a single synod of his denomination for the 
period from 1920 to 1928. He discovered an annual gain 
of a little more than 2.5 per cent a year. During this period, 
160 schools lost, and 16 remained exactly the same. 

2. For the period from 1928 to 1932, out of 19 denomi- 
nations, 10 reported an average increase in Sunday school 
enrolment of 12.3 per cent, 9 reported an average decrease 
of 3 per cent. These 19 denominations report enrolments 
which total approximately 81 per cent of the total number 
of Sunday school pupils enrolled in denominations cooperat- 
ing through the International Council. 

3. A special study made in a mid-western state indicates 
that during the last ten years the net decrease in Sunday 
school enrolment in one of the larger denominations was 
23 per cent. 

4. In a southern city, the Sunday school council in co- 
operation with the city board of education has been record- 


* Prepared by the Bureau of Research, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

* Harner, Nevin C. Factors Related to Sunday School Growth and De- 
cline in the Eastern Synod of the Reformed Church in the U. S. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. 
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the Facts? 


ing the percentage of pupils enrolled in public schools who 
during the four Sundays preceding and including Easter 
each year have attended Sunday school. In 1925, 64 per cent 
of the pupils in the high schools attended Sunday school. 
In 1935 there was a-drop to 38 per cent, with the average 
for a period of ten years being 52 per cent. In the elemen- 
tary schools the range is from 64 per cent in 1925 to 46 
per cent in 1935, with an average of 57 per cent for a 
ten-year period. 

5. A large southern denomination recently reported an 
increase of less than 1 per cent in Sunday school enrolment 
of officers, teachers, and pupils in 1936 as compared with 
1935. 

6. A county Sunday school association in an eastern state 
reports a total increase of 12 per cent in Sunday school 
enrolment for about one-fourth of the churches in the county. 

7. For a denominational group with churches chiefly in 
New England and the Middle West the percentage of 
decrease in Sunday school enrolment during the last twelve- 
year period was a little more than 24 per cent. 

8. One of the smaller denominations reports a decrease 
in the number of Sunday school pupils of 2.5 per cent and a 
decrease in average attendance per Sunday of 5.6 per cent 
for the year 1936 as compared with 1935. 


PossiBLE CAUSES OF DECLINE 


No doubt there will be many reasons suggested as to 
why Sunday schools in certain communities are reporting 
losses in Sunday school enrolments. Some will say that the 
church is today losing its hold upon the people. Others will 
say that the program of the Sunday schools is so stereotyped 
that it has lost its appeal. Among the various causes to be 
considered, we ought not to forget that as a country we are 
rapidly approaching the day when our population expansion 
will be at an end. Our national birth rate has been declining. 
The rate of natural increase per thousand of population 
has recently shown these changes: 1930, 2.82; 1931, 1.9; 
1932, .03; 1933, -2.06; 1934, —.99; and 1935, —.144. 

We are already aware of the marked decrease in ele- 
mentary public school enrolment. In six years this enrol- 
ment for the country as a whole has decreased 4.07 per cent 
or 886,032 pupils. In 34 states of the Union, public ele- 
mentary school enrolment has decreased ; in 14 states it has 
increased; and for one state no’ statistics are available. 
This is but natural when we consider the decrease in the 
birth rate as shown by figures released by the United States 
Bureau of Census, Division of Vital Statistics. 

There are those who would maintain that losses in 
Sunday school pupils have been much greater in the young 
people’s department and the adult department than in 
the lower grades of the elementary division. We frequently 
hear the statement that the Sunday schools are losing their 
young people. It has also been suggested that because of 
the marked trend away from large adult classes, it is but 
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natural to find our chief losses in Sunday school membership 
at the adult level. 

One denomination reports its chief losses for 1936 as 
compared with 1935 in the beginner department and the 
young people’s department, but shows only a small loss in 
the adult division, in spite of the fact that the enrolment 
in the adult division is larger than that in either the chil- 
dren’s division or the young people’s division. 

The simple fact is that we do not know the facts for the 
country as a whole. The United States census of religious 
bodies for 1936 will give only gross membership figures— 
on the one hand for Sunday school pupils, and on the other 
hand for officers and teachers. We need to have, for as 
high a percentage of Sunday schools as possible, summary 


_ statements of gains and losses by departments of the Sunday 


school in order to discover where the losses are and where 
the gains occur. It is hoped that such a statement may be 
made available before long through the pages of this 
Journal. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. What records are available for your study of church 
school membership and attendance in your church or group 
of local churches during recent years? 

2. Have there been gains or losses or both gains and 
losses in enrolments and the average number of persons in 
attendance? In which departments have the gains taken 
place, and in which the losses? 

3. Is your program of Christian education of the kind 
that, because of its quality, comprehensiveness and vitality, 
will attract pupils and leaders to it? How might it be im- 
proved? 

4. Have there been in your community changes in popu- 
lation growth and movements, in the number of church 
members, in the location of business, industrial, or com- 
mercial amusement or recreation places, that have affected 
church school gains or losses? 

5. What special efforts have your church and church 
school leaders engaged in to enlist more pupils in the pro- 
gram of Christian education of your church? 


Growing Interest in Convention Evident 
(Continued from page 16) 


themes, namely: The World Needs and Issues, The Pro- 
gram of Christian Education, The National Institutional 
Resources, and The World Outreach of Christian Educa- 
tion. Grouped under the classification of World Needs and 
Issues will be found the exhibits on the social issues and the 
unreached millions and the untouched areas of life. Ad- 
jacent will be an exhibit illustrating what the program of 
Christian education has to offer to meet these needs. Here 
will be included such exhibits as: Children’s Work, Youth 
Work and Summer Camps, Adult Work and Schools in 
Christian Living, Family and Parent Education, Leadership 
Education in Summer Schools, Creative Recreation, The 
Sunday School, Vacation Church School, Weekday Schools, 
Community Relations, Administration, Evangelism and 
Stewardship, Radio Education, Visual Education, Housing 
and Equipment, etc. 

Turning from these exhibits to the institutional re- 
sources available on a national scale will be the unified 
International Council, state and city council, denomina- 
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tional exhibit, and other exhibits illustrating the work of 
agencies cooperating in the Convention, such as the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the National 
Council of Federated Church Women, the Association of 
‘Theological Schools, the Religious Education Council of 
Canada, the Council of Church Boards of Education, etc. 

The last section of exhibits will include an extensive uni- 
fied portrayal of missions as an expression of the world 
outreach of Christian education, and special exhibits on town 
and country life and the United Christian Advance. The 
following mission boards are cooperating in the Missions 
exhibit: Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada, the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the 
Home Missions Council, the Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America, and the World Sunday School Association. 

Another feature new to an International Convention will 
be the special exhibits on related areas which sponsoring 
committees will provide at the places where the conferences, 
forums and seminars will be held. In many cases these ex- 
hibits will be more extensive than the ones in the main hall, 
due to the lack of space there. In the main exhibit hall it 
is hoped to epitomize the total program and outreach of 
Christian education, while the special exhibits will carry 
more detail. 

Columbus, the host city, ranks fifth as a convention city, 
with unusual hotel facilities. It is the capital of a great 
state, which is known for its gift of Marion Lawrence, who 
became the first chief executive of the International Sunday 
School Association. 


All aboard for Columbus! 


We Recommend — 


Sustaining Membership 


in the 
International Council of Religious Education 


for 
Church school workers, pastors, professional 
workers in religious education, libraries 


Cost: $10.00 per year. 


Benefits to member: 
A year’s subscription to the Journal. 


Copy of the Yearbook, including a directory and 
reports of the annual meeting of the International 
Council. 


All printed publications of the International Coun- 
cil issued during the period of membership, includ- 
ing educational and service bulletins, United Chris- 
tian Youth Program materials, programs for special 
days and weeks, miscellaneous leaflets and pam- 
phlets. 


You may use the order blank below. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS 
So CATION, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
inois 


Please enroll me as a Sustaining Member for one year. The 
fee of $10.00 is enclosed. 
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Suggestions for Building 


MARCH WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


GENERAL THEME: Discovering God 
THEME FOR Marcu: Discovering God 
through Prayer 


For the Leader 


March, with the Lenten Season, is a 
very logical time to study prayer. Prob- 
ably there was no time in Jesus’ life when 
he was more in need of the strength, the 
courage, and the inspiration which comes 
from communion with the Father, than 
just before his supreme sacrifice. Perhaps 
we, ourselves are spending more time in 
prayer and meditation at this time, which 
will help us to guide our children more 
adequately in this great experience. 

However, we must be very careful, as 
leaders, that we do not make the mistake 
of merely saying prayers for our chil- 
dren, instead of praying for them, or 
helping them to pray. I do not mean that 
we should expect our primary boys and 
girls to offer prayers often, but prayer 
is such a personal thing between ourselves 
and our Creator, that it is almost as 
difficult to pray for others as it is to an- 
ticipate the conversation between friends 
when we, ourselves, are not present at 
the interview. If we are putting into 
words the prayers of our children, let us 
use their thoughts, their expressions, and 
their desires, in so far as we know them, 
and to pray only when we feel that they 
are really worshiping and very near to 
God. 

It is certainly true that we, as adults, 
have barely touched the possibilities of 
prayer and we are only just beginning to 
pray ourselves. But there are, however, 
a few things we have learned, which we 
might help our children to understand in 
order to make prayer more real, more 
powerful and to avoid the loss of faith 
that is the result of unanswered prayer. 

It is sometimes a revelation to pri- 
maries when they discover that they can 
pray any time and any place. So many of 
our children have associated prayer only 
with a specified time and a special place. 
If we have helped our children to realize 
that God is a God of law and order, and 
does not change his laws to suit us, it 
will be easier for them to understand that 
we should not expect God to answer 
prayers in which we ask him to change 
natural laws. If they understood this, 
then perhaps we would not have children 
asking for all sunshiny days, or that they 
would not get hurt if they ran in front 
of an automobile. 

Could we help them to change these 
prayers and ask that they might be cheer- 
ful on rainy days as well as sunshiny 


* Superintendent, Primary Department, First 
Methodist Church, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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ones, or that they might “use their heads” 
as our children put it, so that they would 
remember not to do foolish things like 
running in front of automobiles? Then, 
perhaps we may help them to understand 
that we have to do something about an- 
swering our own prayers. One of our 
boys said, “We pray first, and then we 
have to help God to do it.” 

Could we also guide the thinking of our 
primaries so that they may know that 
God is interested in their_joys as well as 
their sorrows. We, as adults, far too 
often forget that God is interested in 
those things which make us happy as well 
as a help in time of trouble. It must be 
very discouraging to a loving Father to 
have his children only come to him when 
they need help. 

May we also, not only this month, but 
through the months to come, help our 
children to find a language of prayer. 
Prayer verses, prayer songs, prayer 
poems, within their understanding should 
be learned so that the children will have 
them as source material to use when 
needed. The new ten-cent book Prayers 
for Little Children, edited by Mary Alice 
Jones, and published by the Rand Mc- 
Nally Company, has some _ beautiful 
prayers for children and the introductions 
to each chapter are indispensable to teach- 
ers as well as parents. 

Could we vary our prayers by some- 
times singing them, sometimes saying 
learned prayers, sometimes using the 
thoughts of the children as we compose 
a prayer, and sometimes just thinking 
prayers, as well as having the prayer by 
the leader? 

This may lead us to meditation. How 
much we need meditation today, in the 
hustle and bustle of the world as we find 
it! And how much we need the strength, 
the courage, and the help which comes 
through meditation. The most helpful 
conversation with a friend is not a one- 
sided affair, but an interchange of ideas. 
Talking to God, too, is only half a 
prayer; giving God a chance to talk to 
us, is the other. Of course it will be neces- 
sary to make the moments of meditation 
with primaries very brief; only a few 
seconds at first and gradually a longer 
time as the children seem to gain some- 
thing from it. It will probably be neces- 
sary to direct the meditation. Jeanette 
Perkins in her book 4s Children W orship+ 
explains several ways of using meditation: 
after a portion of prayer; during music; 
in a litany; after a story. She also sug- 
gests that silent wishing the best for 
others might be meditation. Needless to 


7 Pilgrim Press, 


14 Beacon Street, 
Mass. 


Boston, 


say, meditation should never be intro- 
duced into a service thoughtlessly, but we 
should lead up to it very carefully and it 
should be used only when the leader feels 
that the children are ready to listen as 
God speaks. 

May we then, with our children, this 
month come closer to the Father, as we 
gain new strength, courage and inspira- 
tion as a preparation for the Easter Sea- 


-son which is to come. 


Suggested Emphasis for Each Sunday 


Marcu 6—Praying to God who is always 
interested and cares. 

Marcu 13—Praying to God who gives us 
courage and strength. 

Marcu 20—Praying to God who an- 
swers prayer, but who does not set 
aside natural laws to do it. 

Marcu 27—Praying to God who needs 
our help in answering our prayers. 


Activities that May Lead to 
Worship Experiences 


1. Discuss with the children the things 
for which we pray. (They may divide 
their prayers into three parts, as one 
group of children did when discussing 
this, and say that first we usually say 
“thank you” for the things we already 
have, then we ask God for the things we 
would like to have, and then we ask for 
help and courage to do the hard things 
we have to do. Later they added praying 
for other people.) 

2. Let the children compose a depart- 
ment prayer, a prayer poem, or song. 

3. Make individual prayer books for 
each child. Let the children select the 
prayers to be used, make the cover de- 
sign, and fasten the books together. 

4. Learn some very lovely prayer songs, 
or prayer poems. 

5. Make a collection of prayer pictures 
to be mounted on the screen or bulletin 
board. 

6. Illustrate a prayer. 

7. Invite a member of the choir to 
come into the department and sing an 
appropriate prayer song. 

8. Create a litany. 


Materials that Will Enrich Worship 
Soncs: 

From d First Book in Hymns and 
Worship’ “This is God’s House.” 
“Thank You, Father.” “Morning 
Hymn.” “An Evening Prayer.” 

From Worship and Conduct Songs? 


* Abingdon Press, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

? Presbyterian Committee of Publication, With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Father, We Will Quiet Be.” 
“When to Church I Go.” “A Child’s 
Day.” “Anytime, Anywhere.” “Surely. 
the Lord is in This Place.” “God is 
Near.” “A Child’s ‘Thank You.’ ” 
“A Winter Prayer.” “Father, Hear 
Thy Little Children.” “A Prayer for 
Help.” “What Time I am Afraid.” 

From Primary Music and Worship 
“Children’s Thanksgiving.” “Good 
Night Prayer.” “Our Prayer.” “For 
Father and Mother Away from 
Home.” “A Prayer for Playmates.” 
“Lord of the Sunlight.” ‘Two 
Prayers.” “My Prayer.” “God is 
Great, God is Good.” “We Thank 
Thee, Father, for Our School.” “A 
Prayer for Each Season.” 

From Song and Play for Children: 
“When I am Happiest.” “A Song of 
God’s House.” “Song of Praise.” 
“God is My Helper.” 

From Songs for Little People:’ “An 
Extra Prayer.” 

From When the Little Child Wants to 
Sing: “Thank You Songs.” “His 
Helper.” “The Song of the Friendly 
Helpers.” “A Prayer on a Rainy 
Day.” “Thank You, Father.” “A 
Prayer for Pets.” “Thanks For a 
New Day.” 


SCRIPTURE: 


Surely the Lord is in this place —Gene- 
sis 28:16 

The Lord is in his holy temple: 

Let all the earth keep silence before 
him.—Habakkuk 2:20 

Oh give thanks unto the Lord; for he 
is good.—Psalm 118:29 

Sing unto him, sing praises unto him; 

Talk ye of all his marvelous works.— 
1 Chronicles 16:9 

It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, and to sing praises unto 
thy name.—Psalm 92:1 

Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.— 
1 Samuel 3:9 ‘ 

In the morning will I direct my prayer 
unto thee.—Psalm 5:3 

Evening and morning and at noon will 
I pray.—Psalm 55:17 


PICTURES: 


“The Angelus”—Millet 

Picture of Samuel praying. 

Pictures from magazines and picture 
sets showing children praying—well 
mounted. 


4 
PRAYERS: 


See book, Prayers for Little Children,’ - 


edited by Mary Alice Jones. 


Aw EvEenInG Prayer 


If in my work or in my play 

I have done any wrong today 

Forgive me, e're I sleep, I pray. 

Oh, keep me safe in sleep, this night 
And let me wake at morning light 
To love thee more and do the right. 


—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


* Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
same as above. 

** Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

® Westminster Press, same as 2. 

*Rand McNally & Company. Obtainable at 
ten-cent store or from your book-seller. 
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QUIETNESS 


The quietness is not music, but 
It’s part of music, too; 

For when you're very, very still 
There’s something sings in you. 


Sometimes when all is quiet ’round, 
And I kneel for my prayer, 

The quietness whispers in my heart 
To tell me God is near. 

I love the ways of quietness 
And hope I’ll always be 

The sort of person who can hear 
When quiet speaks to me. 


—Frances McKinnon Morron® 


» Our Prayer—sby Primary CHILDREN 


Dear Father of All: 


We thank you for all the lovely things you 
have given us— 
For the beautiful out-door world with its 
grass, birds, flowers and trees. 

For the sun which shines by day, for the 
sunrise and the sunset with their beau- 
tiful colors. 

For the moon and stars of night. 

For happy days all the year round. 

For mother and father and the rest of our 
families. 

For friends here and far away. 

For our church, school and homes. 

For food and clothes. 

For people of all races who have given so 
much to us. 

For doctors and nurses who help in sickness. 

For lights and beautiful colors. 

For pets and play things. 

Help us to be brave and true and live as Jesus 

did. 

Help us at school to do our work well and 
honestly. 

Help us when we do our homework to put 
our mind on it. 

Help us to be helpful at home and do our 
work well. 

Help us to be brave when we are afraid. 

Help all people everywhere. 
Amen. 


Stories: (The superior figures refer to 
the story sources which follow.) 


March 6 


“In the Presence of the King,” by Beth Mc- 
Clure.* 

“The Once-in-a-While Friend,” by Estella 
Lane.? 

“Caedmon’s Song,’’ by J. Isobel Armfield.® 

“How Brian Learned to Sing Praises,’ by 
Florence Hoatson.° 


March 13 


“The Prayer Knight,” by Estella Lane.” 

“The Picture Window,” by Mary Entwistle.® 

“Ruatoka, the Good Samaritan,” by Vera 
E. Walker.® 

“The Broken Leg,” by Florence M. Taylor.’ 


March 20 


“The Magic Journey,” by Estella Lane.” 
“The Prayer That Was Not Answered,” hy 
Alice M. Pullen.’ 


March 27 


“When Mother Was Sick,” by Estella Lane.” 

“The Four Lost Words,” by Jay Stocking.’ 

“The Prince Who Did Not Know He was 
Needed,” by Jeanette Perkins.* 

“Bob Makes a Discovery,” by Elizabeth 
Reed.® 

“God's Answer,” by Florence M. Taylor.’ 


Story SourcEs: 


1Tearning to Know God Better, Elizabeth 
Shields, Onward Press, Richmond, Va. 

? Come-True-Land Stories, Estella Lane, Pil- 

grim Press, Boston, Mass. 

* Query Queer, Jay Stocking, Pilgrim Press. 

* Primary Worship Guide, Jeanette Perkins, 

Pilgrim Press. 

5 All-the-Year Stories for Little Folks, Elsie 
Spriggs, Fleming H. Revell, New York 
City. 

© Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, March 1934, 
Pilgrim Press. 

* Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, January 1937, 
Pilgrim Press. 


§ From the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. Copy- 
right, The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 


“INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL” 
stores music to its high and rightful 
place as a vital inspiring means to richer 
worship. Singing from this masterful 
collection unifies your congregation. 


re- 


PRODUCT OF GENIUS 


Musical and religious genius of all the 
Christian centuries united to produce 
“INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL”. Ten 
thousand churches and over half a 
hundred church musicians helped to 
compile it. Musical programs were ana- 
lyzed to include only the hymns actually 
sung and repeated. It contains only the 
winnowed best of religious music. 


Therefore, spiritually as well as musi- 
cally, this great hymnal attains a new 
level of value. Mechanically, it com- 
bines the best paper and printing, and 
bindery cloth. Sturdily and beautifully 
bound for dignity and wearing strength. 
Lacquering of long-life covers keeps 
gold stamping bright and prevents pre- 
mature wear. ‘“‘Aids-to-Worship” sec- 
tion of 96 pages is a golden treasury of 
devotion, public and private; 528 pages, 
479 musical numbers. Price per 100 not 
prepaid, only $75. 


Hymn Books for Church School 
and Junior Church 
“American Church and Church School 
Hymnal”—holds the interest of adoles- 
cents. Price $55.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

Fully orchestrated. 
“American Junior Church School Hym- 
nal”—edited by experts for the Junior 
Department. Price $40.00 per 100, not 
prepaid. 

Write for Inspection Copies 


Mail coupon for returnable sample of 
these different and distinguished hymn 
books—the perfect and abundant sup- 
ply for every church music need. 


‘Biglow-Main-Excell Go. 


5703-BC West Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
Please send returnable samples for inspection of 
books checked below: 
0 Inter-Church Hymnal 
© American Church and Church School Hymnal 
O American Junior Church School Hymnal 
Our church needs new hymn books and expects to 
purchase them about iiaeed 


Your Official 
BSA {ae fac spn 6 aes SE Church Position.--------- 
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Suggested Program for March 13 


THEME: Praying to God Who Gives Us 
Courage and Strength. 

SETTING THE STAGE: Make your room 
and its atmosphere as worshipful as 
possible. A very lovely prayer picture 
might be used on the altar or on an 
easel. A picture of Washington praying 
at Valley Forge would be very fitting. 
Mount your picture well. A soft piece 
of silk or velvet makes a very nice back- 
ground. Use soft candle light in front 
of the picture. 

Be sure to be in the room early, and 
see that your assistants are there, es- 
pecially your pianist. Plan your pro- 
gram so very carefully that there will 
be nothing to distract attention. If it is 
not possible to avoid interruptions any 
other way, appoint a door-keeper who 
will ask people firmly but politely to 
refrain from entering or at least from 
disturbing the worship period. Keep 
your voice low and be sure that you, as 
a leader, are ready to worship. Even 
the clothes that you wear, if they are 
simple, well selected and neat, are con- 
ducive to worship. 

Quiet Music: Handel’s Largo. 

CAL TO WorsHIP: “Stand still and think 
of the wonders of God.” (Pause slight- 
ly.) “Surely the Lord is in this place.” 

Sone: “God is Near” 

CONVERSATION: Did you feel like telling 
things to God this week ? What did you 
tell him about? (Make a list of the 
prayers of the children to be used in 
writing the department prayer.) Did 
you ask him to help you do something 
this week? Were you afraid? Did you 
need help to do something hard? Were 
you unkind? (Make a list of these 
needs. ) 

Sonc: Choose song according to the re- 
sponses of the children. If they have 
been afraid use “What Time I am 
Afraid.” If they have needed help to be 
good use “Father, Hear Thy Little 
Children” or “Our Prayer” etc. 

Story: 


Tue Prayer KNIGHT 


It was Saturday afternoon, and Billy was curled 
up in a big armchair reading a book about Val- 
ley Forge and the brave struggles of Washington. 
He finished the book—let it fall to his lap, and 
looked dreamily out of the window. “Gee, but 
Washington was a great man! How big and 
brave he was! What a chance he had to do brave 
things. I wish I could fight in some real battles 
and show how brave I could be.” 

Just then the telephone rang and Billy an- 
swered. It was his chum John, asking if Billy 
would go to the movies with him. “Wait a 
minute, and I'll see,” said Billy, running upstairs 
to ask mother. 

“No, Billy,” said mother firmly, “yeu know 
I very seldom let you go to the movies, and this 
is a bright, sunny afternoon for you to be out- 
doors. Go out and get some fresh air, and don’t 
forget about the wood Daddy wanted you to 
stack up in the shed. Perhaps Jimmy will help 
you. 

“Aw, gee, Mother! Why can’t you let a fellow 
have a little fun? There’s no fun outdoors and 
I want to go to the movies.” He knew there 
was no use teasing mother when she had decided, 
but he flung back over his shoulder as he pounded 
down the stairs, ‘Anyway I think it’s mean. You 
never let me have any fun!" (But he knew all 
the time in his heart that that wasn’t true.) He 
gave a very brief, grumpy answer to John, 
slammed down the receiver, jammed on his cap, 
and banged the back door furiously as he went 
out. 
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Taking the path which led out past the barn 
and shed, he shuffled sulkily along with his hands 
in his pockets, pretending to himself that he didn’t 
even see the scattered pile of wood which his 
father had asked him several days ago to stack 
in the shed. The path led on through the pasture 
to the woods where Billy loved to go. As he went 
around the corner of the barn he came upon his 
small brother, Harold, his face puckered into a 
scowl as he bent over a piece of wood and a 
string with which he was working. His face 
brightened when he saw Billy. 

“Oh, Billy,” he called, ‘‘won’t you please help 
me with this bow and arrow? I can’t get it right, 
and you make such dandy ones!” 

Billy hardly glanced at him. ‘‘Can’t stop now,” 
he said. “I’m busy.’’ But he felt uncomfortable 
as he walked on, for he knew without seeing it 
the look of disappointment that had come over 
the bright face. 

He followed the path into the woods and 
turned off at a familiar point to where, well con- 
cealed among the bushes, he had made his ‘‘camp”’ 
as he called it, by cutting away the underbrush 
and hollowing out a little room with walls and 
ceiling and floor of sweet-smelling green. No one 
else but John knew of his secret hiding place. 
Billy loved it here—sometimes with his book, 
sometimes with John to plan out some new enter- 
prise, sometimes alone just to dream. 

He threw himself down on the moss, feeling 
very sorry for himself indeed, and not realizing 
that he was speaking aloud: “It’s a stupid old 
world, anyway! No fun—Nothing to do—Don't 
see why I can’t go to the movies—lIf only there 
was some real fighting going on I’d get right into 
the thick of it and show the world what a brave 
fellow I am!” 

Just then he was startled to hear a voice com- 
ing from the bushes at his side: “There’s plenty 
of fighting to be done these days, but it’s not 
every one that has the courage to win.” 

Billy sat up and looked closely into the bushes. 
There—sure enough—stood a man dressed in 
shining armor, with gleaming helmet and sword. 

“‘What—What did you say?” stammered Billy. 

“TI said,” replied the little man in strong clear 
tones, “‘that there’s plenty of hard fighting to be 
done right now, every single day; but it isn’t 
everyone who is brave enough to fight the battles 
and win.” 

“Who are you?” asked the boy in amazement. 

“I’m the Prayer Knight,” said the little man, 
“and I always come to the aid of those who need 
help to do hard things.” 

“But I don’t need help to do hard things. I 
could do anything hard, if I just had a chance. 
What I want is a chance to do something hard— 
a chance to fight some good hard battles. I'd 
like to be great like Washington!” 

“There are things much harder to do than to 
fight soldiers,” said the little man. “There are 
battles more difficult to win than any fought in 
the Revolutionary War. I know—because I help 
folks to win them.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Billy, gazing at 
the speaker in perplexity. 

“You lost a battle this afternoon. You had a 
good chance to show courage and bravery and 
you acted like a coward.” 

“That is not true!’’ exclaimed Billy, and he 
clenched his fists. 

“Yes it is. You wanted to go to the movies— 
you wanted to very badly. But it was easy enough 
to be cross about it, as you were; and it was 
cowardly to say mean things to your mother just 
because you were cross. If you were really brave 
you would have done the hard thing and been 
pleasant about it, even if you were awfully dis- 
appointed. And you would have helped Harold 
with his bow and arrow instead of doing just as 
you wanted to; and you would have stacked the 
wood, even if you would rather have done some- 
thing else. That would have been real fighting!” 

“Gee! I never thought of that,” exclaimed 
Billy. “But, anyhow, that’s not a bit like a battle 
where you have a chance to get ready and lots 
of men and guns to help you.” 

“An army is often taken unawares; a good 
soldier is always ready. Do you ever pray?” 
asked the little man. 

“Oh sure,” said Billy carelessly. “I say ‘Now 
I lay me’ at night, and ‘Our Father’ in church 
and Sunday school—mother says I ought to. 
When she isn’t there at night, I skip it and make 
up stories to myself.” 

“Did you say you'd like to be like Washing- 
ton?” 

“You bet!” 

“Did you know that Washington always prayed 


whenever he had anything hard to do? As long 
as he lived he never thought he was too old to 
pray—and he always found help for the hardest 


“battles. Did you know that Washington prayed 


for help and courage when he was at Valley 
Forge?” 

“No, I don’t believe it.” 

“Oh, but he did! There are books that will 
tell you so—and I know because I was there. I 
am as old as the world, and I shall live as long 
as there is any world. I am the Spirit of Prayer, 
and I have often helped the greatest men. With- 
out prayer Washington could not have done the 
hard things he did. He knew that the great 
Creator of the world is the greatest Captain of 
all, and everyone who hopes to do hard things 
needs his help and must follow him. There are 
battles for you to win every day of your life; 
and the only way you can win them is with the 
help of the greatest Captain of all, who knows 
how hard itis. You must ask him for help, and 
you will win just as Washington did.” And with 
these words he was gone. 

Billy stared into space for a minute. Then he 
shut his eyes tight and clenched his fists and said: 
“Please God, Great Captain of all, help me to 
be brave about the hard things I’ve got to do!” 

He found his way out to the path and fairly 
ran toward the house. Somehow he felt so much 


‘ happier than he had felt when he came. He 


stopped at the shed and began stacking the wood 
with a will—and the job was done almost before 
he knew it. Then he went in search of Harold 
who had given up his bow and arrow, and 
brought him back to help him finish it. And when 
he went into the house a little later and told his 
mother that he’d had a fine afternoon out-of-doors 
and that the wood was all stacked, and asked if 
he couldn’t help her with the supper, she looked 
at him and knew that he was somehow a different 
boy from the one who had slammed the door 
early in the afternoon. But she never guessed that 
he had been talking to the Prayer Knight! 


—Esterra Lane? 


PRAYER: Leader—As we pray together, 
will you think of the things about which 
I speak and make your own quiet 
prayer. (Use as far as possible the 
needs of the children suggested in the 
first of the service.) 

Leader: O God, help us to do the 
things which are hard, and which we 
do not want to do. 

Silence. (very brief.) 

Leader: Help us to be more loving. 

Silence. 

Leader: Help us to remember that you 
are with us all the time and not to 
be afraid. 

Silence. 

Leader: Help us to see ways we can 
help at home. 

Silence. 

Leader: Help us to work honestly at 
school. 

Silence. 

Leader: Help us to play fairly always. 

Silence. 

Leader: Help us to be more kind to our 
fathers, our mothers, and our friends. 
We are sorry when we have made 
them unhappy. Help us to be better. 

Silence. 

Amen. 


®*From Come-True-Land Stories, published by 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 
Church prices. State your needs. 


De Moutin Bros. a Co. 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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THEME FOR THE MontH: God’s Laws 
at Work 


For the Leader 


March is a good month in which to 
think about God’s laws as they work in 
nature and in human lives. The first serv- 
ice is a discussion of some of the laws of 
nature; the second is one of gratitude for 
these laws and the wonders that result 
from their operation. Then comes a 
dramatization of Jesus’ first Passover at 
Jerusalem. This is approached from a 
study of Jesus’ early training, which led 
to the kind of life he lived. Leaders should 
consider early in the month the possi- 
bility of utilizing some such dramatic 
study. 


Hymns ror Marcu: “All Beautiful the 
March of Days,” “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” “This is My Father’s World,” 
“O Jesus, Once a Nazareth Boy,” “Fair- 
est Lord Jesus,’ “God Who Touchest 
Earth with Beauty,” “Life Has Loveli- 
ness to Sell,’ “Lord, We Come with 
Hearts Aflame,” “O Father, Thou Who 
Givest All,” “Now the Spring Has Come 
Again,” “O Master Workman of the 


March 6 


Tueme: The Faithfulness of Nature's 
Laws 

Hymn (Chosen from list above) 

REsPONSIVE READING: Matthew 7:16-18, 
20; Galatians 5:22, 23a. 

MEDITATION : 


The leader explains that the theme for the 
month is ““God’s Laws at Work,’ making sure 
that the children understand what a law is. 

One of the ideas that should be developed is 
that we can depend upon these laws. The chil- 
dren may shut their eyes for a few moments and 
be as still as they can; they will discover that 
not everything is still in their bodies—breathing, 
and the heart’s beating go on steadily. Other 
health laws may be discussed, those concerning 
rest, sleep, etc. 

Laws of the out-of-doors will interest the chil- 
dren: laws that bring sun and rain; that keep 
the earth turning; that bring music through the 
air or voices over a wire. Show that these laws 
work quietly and steadily, not irregularly; that 
every day, without knowing it, we use many of 
these laws. 


Prayer Hymn: “God Who Touchest 
Earth with Beauty” 


t 


March 13 


THEME: How God’s Laws Help Us 

The sections of this service may be 
given to different children in advance, and 
rehearsed thoughtfully. Responses may 
be given after each section by one child, 
or by all those taking part, or by all the 
department. 


1. I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
To mountains standing firm, dependable. 
They have been carved through centuries 
By the great laws of God. 
Men who carve in wood and stone 
a been inspired by Nature’s sculptured 
&. 
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Response: We thank thee, God of the hills, for 
sculpture. 


2. I will lift up mine eyes unto the trees 
As they grow up and up toward the light, 
Pointing with many fingers to the God of 
trees ; 
Trees that give up their places on the hills 
To build our homes and keep our fires alight; 
Trees that must daily make a sacrifice 
That we may have our magazines and books. 
Response: We thank thee, God of the trees, for 
home and_-hearth-fire, and the printed page. 


3. I will lift up mine eyes to the blue of the 
skies ; 
To the beauties of sunrise and sunset; 
To the colors in the rocks; to the green of the 
woods; 
To God, who made the laws that mingle form 
and color 
In earth and sea and sky. 
Nature’s forms and colors have inspired great 
artists. 
Response: We thank thee, God of form and color, 
for great painters. 


4. I will lift up mine eyes to see the valleys and 
the plains, 
Covered with shining wheat and blades of 


corn; 
To behold the fruits of the earth, piled in great 
heaps, 
Enough to feed all nations on the earth. 
In the bounty of the harvest, God is revealed 
As generous giver. 
Response: We thank thee, God of the harvest, 


for agriculture. 


5. I will listen to the breathing of the winds; 
To the rhythm that beats with the tides; 
To the rustle of leaves and the drums of the 

thunder ; 

From these sounds has music sprung— 
Music from the simple Indian flute— 
Music from the mightiest organ. 

Response: We thank thee, God of wind and 
wave, for music. 


6. I will lift up my heart in wonder to the sky 
To see the swallow darting gracefully; 
To watch the eagle soaring on great wings. 
For ages men have tried to imitate the laws 
That birds show by their flight. 

At last, we have completion of this dream, 
And men fly swiftly as the homing birds. 
Response: We thank thee, God of the air, for 

aviation. 


7. I will lift up my heart in wonder to the 
waters; 
To every brook that starts in mountain snows, 
Joining itself to other brooks 
Until they form a mighty river flowing to the 


sea. 

I will lift up my heart in wonder to the 
oceans 

Leading to far-off lands. 

Commerce and adventure 

Were born upon the waters. 

Response: We thank thee, God of the waters, 
for commerce and adventure. 


8. I will lift up my spirit in awe to the sun 
by day, 
To the moon and the stars by night; 
The sun, the moon, the stars utter no sound; 
And yet, from earliest times, men have found 
out, 
By watching closely sun and moon and stars, 
How they might guide their boats from port 
to port, 
How know the bounds and seasons of the year. 
Response: We thank thee, God of the heavens, 
for astronomy. 


PRAYER: (By all) 
O God of Nature, as thou hast made the hills, 
Create in me the mind of Christ. 
As the trees grow upward to the light, 
Let me look for the truth. 
As glowing colors brighten a room, 
May my love and helpfulness brighten my 
home. 
As good soil brings a full harvest, 


Let my days be full of gentle words and 
loving deeds. 

Let me be unwilling to quarrel 

Because in my heart is the music of good-will. 

When I do a kind deed, may I be as quiet in 
doing it 

As a bird in its flight. 

Give me the depth and strength of the sea. 

Make me steady as the stars. Amen. 


March 20 


THEME: Laws that Governed Jesus’ Life 

ScRIPTURE: Luke 2:40-50; Exodus 12:21- 
4l. 

For THE LEADER: 

This session may be devoted to a study 
of the early training which Jesus had. 
It will help prepare for the dramatization 
given in the following session. The cus- 
toms in the Jewish homes should be 
noted: the early and daily training which 
children received in home and school, to 
know and love God, to know the stories 
of the great men of their race, and to 
know the history and rituals of their 
great celebrations, such as the Passover. 
The children should become acquainted 
with the story of the first Passover and 
its meaning to the Jews, and the story 
of Jesus’ first Passover in Jerusalem. If 
desired, Scene III of the dramatization 
may be presented at this time and omitted 
in the later presentation. 


March 27 
THEME: Jesus’ First Passover at Jerusa- 
lem 
The following dramatization, with 


minor changes, was worked out by the 
juniors at Colville, Washington. To the 
scholar, there will doubtless appear dis- 
crepancies in this dramatization. For in- 
stance, the hymn used belongs tradition- 
ally to a later century. However, to the 
children who spent a number of hours 
vicariously re-living the story of Jesus’ 
visit to Jerusalem, these incidents and 
the spirit that pervades them became very 
real and full of meaning. 


Scene I 


Setting: Roadway between Nazareth and Jerusa- 
lem. 

Time: Evening. 

Characters: A group of travelers are seated around 
a camp fire. They include Mary, Joseph, Jesus 
and other families. 


First Boy: Father, how far do you think we have 
traveled today? 

Joseph: I think we have come about ten miles. 

First Girl: Wasn't it fun crossing the rocky hill- 
sides to the plain beyond? 

Second Girl: Yes, but I think it will be more 
fun to sleep under the stars tonight. 

First Mother: I wonder how the little sparrow 
is that fell from its nest. 

Jesus: I looked it over, and it wasn’t hurt, so I 
put it back in its nest. 

Second Boy: De you think Jehovah cares about 
a sparrow’s falling? 

Mary: Yes, I think he cares for every living 
thing. That makes me think of the flowers. By 
the way, what did you girls do with the 
pretty lilies you picked? 

Third Girl: We put them in a clay jug. 

Fourth Girl: We gave them some of our own 
water to drink. 

Jesus: Even kings have not as lovely a garment 
as the lilies have. 

Second man quietly gets up and puts wood on 


the fire. 
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Third Boy: Wd rather talk about David than 
about flowers. David killed a lion and a bear. 

Fourth Boy: Shall we see the place where David 
killed the lion and the bear? 

Third Man: I am not sure, but I don’t think we 
are going that far south. 

Fifth Girl: I have forgotten why David killed 
the lion and the bear. 

Joseph: He killed them because they were carry- 
ing off a small lamb from the flock. 

Fifth Girl: Oh, yes! He was a shepherd, wasn’t 
he? He wrote, “The Lord is my Shepherd—” 

The group all join in and recite Psalm 23. 

Fifth Boy. How long will it be before we reach 
Jerusalem ? 

Joseph: On the third day from now, we shall be 
able to see the Temple, the house of God. We 
can see it from a distance because it is built 
on top of the hill. 

Mary: It is made of marble, with a roof of 
pure gold which sparkles in the sunlight. 

Sixth Girl: Mother, are we going to see our 
relatives ? 

Second Mother: Yes, because we shall be there 
several days. We plan to eat the Passover 
with them. 

First Boy: What time shall we start in the 
morning, Father ? 

First Man: We shall start shortly after sunrise. 

Third Mother: If we are going to leave early 
tomorrow, we had better go to bed now. 

Sing—Praise to the Living God.” Tune, Jewish 
tradi‘ional.* 


“Praise to the living God, 

All praised be his name, 

Who was and is and is to be 

For aye the same, 

The one eternal God, 

Ere aught that now appears, 

The first, the last, beyond all thought 
His timeless years.” 


Scene II 


Setting: A house in Jerusalem. Time: Day of 
the Passover feast. 

Characters: Miriam, Judah, and their daughters 
Lois and Ruth. 


Lois: Our relatives are a long time coming. They 
are so late—do you think they will come? 
Miriam: Yes, I am sure they will come to eat 

the Passover feast with us. 
A knock at the door, All rise. Judah goes to 
door. Enter Joseph, Mary, and Jesus. 

Joseph: Peace be to you and to this house. 

Judah: We bid you enter in the name of the 
Lord. (All greet one another) 

Judah: You must be tired from your long jour- 
ney. Let us sit down. 

Miriam: I know that you are tired and thirsty. 
Come, daughter, help me to give them a drink. 

Judah: Were there many in your company? 

Joseph: Yes, there were a great many families 
who came as we did. 

The water is passed. 

Judah: Did anything of interest occur on the 
journey ? 

Joseph: There were several things. We drank 
from Jacob’s well at Sychar. And we passed by 
Bethel where Jacob dreamed of the angels. 

Mary: The girls picked many pretty flowers. We 
saw a number of birds, and put back one little 
sparrow that had fallen from its nest. 

Jesus: When are we going to the Temple? 

Joseph: Tomorrow we are going to the Temple, 
the house of God. 

Jesus: I should like to hear the rabbis who teach 
about the heavenly Father. 


Scene III 


Time: Evening of the next day. Place: The same 
house. Characters: The same. 


Judah: Miriam, is the Passover ready? 

Miriam: Yes, it is ready. We will now prepare 
the table. 

Miriam and Mary prepare the table. 

Judah: Let us sit down to the Passover. Chil- 
dren, do you know why we are having this 
feast? 

Lois and Ruth: No, we are not sure of all of it. 

Judah reads from scroll very short summary of 
Exodus 12:21-41 

Judah: Let us rise and give thanks. 


* May be found in Jewish hymnal; same tune 
as “The God of Abraham Praise,” found in some 
of the older hymn books. 
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All: Father merciful and good, we thank thee 
for this food. Amen. ’ 
Judah: We eat this lamb in memory of the time 
when our forefathers killed the lamb and 
sprinkled the blood on the door post so that 
the angel of death would pass over the house. 
We have unleavened bread because our fathers 
left Egypt in such haste there was no time to 

put yeast in the dough. ; 

Lois: Why do we have these ground apples with 
the cinnamon on them? 

Mary: They represent the bricks our forefathers 
made when they were in Egypt. 

Ruth: Why do we have this grape juice? 

Joseph: We have it to represent the promises 
God made to our fathers. The untouched cup 
is for the prophet who is to come some day. 
We leave the door open during this feast that 
he may enter and find a welcome. 

Lois: What does the parsley mean? 

Joseph: The parsley is the token of thanks to 
God for the fruits of the earth. The horse- 
radish is in memory of the bitter toil in Egypt. 

Judah: Let us rise-and give thanks. 

All: We give thee thanks, O God, for the Pass- 


over and what it means to us. 


Scene IV 


Time: Several days after the Passover. Place: 
Street in front of the Temple. 


Mary: I don’t see how the city could swallow 


him up without leaving even a trace of him. 

Joseph: Don’t give up hope yet, Mary. There 
are other places to which he might have gone. 

Mary: I can’t understand his doing such a thing, 
because he usually is so dependable. 

Joseph: Ob, here come some people. They might 
know something about him. 

Two people enter. 

Mary: Have you seen a-boy about twelve years 
old who wore a white robe and a girdle of 
many colors? 

Joseph: And he had dark hair and eyes. 

First Person: I saw a boy about twelve, but he 
was fair-haired. 

Second Person: I saw a boy who was down at 
the market place. He acted as if he were lost. 
Maybe that was he. 

Mary: Let us go down there and see. 

They go down the street and soon return, looking 
more discouraged than ever 

Mary: Oh, what shall we do? Here come Ruth, 
Esther, and Martha. Maybe they know some- 
thing abous Jesus. 

Three women enter 

Ruth: What is the trouble? 

Joseph: Jesus has been gone for three days and 
we can not find him. 

Martha: When did you miss him? 

Mary: We missed him at nightfall on the first 
day of the journey, when he wasn’t around 
the camp fire. 

Ruth: Why didn’t you miss him before that ? 

Joseph: Because we supposed he was with some 
of the rest of the company. 

Esther: Have you been to the house of Judah? 

Joseph: Yes, we went there first. We thought he 
might have gone there because we ate the 
Passover with them. 

Martha: Have you gone to the house of Ben- 
jamin ? 

Mary: Yes, we have been there, too. 

Esther: Have you been to the Temple? 

Joseph: No, we haven't been there, but we didn’t 
think there was any reason for his going there 
again. 

Mary: I am going there anyway. 

Mary enters the Temple, followed by Joseph. 

Friends: We will wait for you. 

They talk among themselves. Mary and Joseph 
soon return with Jesus. 

Mary: Son, why have you treated us so? Your 
father and I have been searching for you in 
great distress. 

Jesus: Why did you have to look for me? Didn’t 
you know that I would be in my Father's 
House, and about my Father’s business ? 
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First Section of the Lenten Worship 


Tur Younc Man wirn a Darinc Dream? 


Two thousand years ago, in a small country on 
the shore of the Mediterranean, a young man 
sat alone on a bare, rocky hill and dreamed a 
great dream. His country wanted a king. They 
had once had a great king but their nation had 
grown weaker and weaker, conquered by other 
nations, governed and oppressed by kings and 
emperors in other lands. In spite of it they 
dreamed—these Hebrew people—of the coming 
of another king, sent to them by God. He would 
drive out the oppressors and set them free. 
| Now this young man had a great dream. He 
had thought about it for years, from the time he 
was just a boy. Gradually it had come to him; 
now at last he was ready to act. God had made 
it clear to him that he was to be their king. He 
was the Son of God for whom they had looked 
in their trouble. He was to set them free from 
their foreign rulers. 

But the dream was even more daring than 
that. He had discovered a great truth. Fighting 
against the enemy with an army, setting up a 
throne of his own, ruling over their cities and 
towns, would not set his people free. All the 
rulers of the earth had conquered by cruelty and 
force but their kingdoms never lasted. Each time 
a stronger king came and captured all the others. 
This young man believed that if people would 
love and help each other, there could be the 
strongest kingdom on earth, for he was sure that 
love was really stronger and finer than anything 
in the world. He believed that God himself was 
not a cruel and revengeful God, but a loving 
heavenly Father. So he would build a kingdom of 
love on earth. 

Then he began to plan how he would build 
this kingdom of God in the one little country 
where he lived and how at last it would spread 
until it covered all the world. Oh, it was a daring 
dream. He would go, not with armies, but as a 
simple teacher. He would live what God is like. 
And as each person saw it and began to live with 
love, others who saw it would want to live in 
the same way, until at last all the world would 
be at peace together, and would worship the God 
of love, and he—Jesus, would be king. A king! 
Not a king with power over soldiers, but a king 
with power to help people find happiness. It was 
the most difficult task any one could have chosen. 
Every act, every work, must show perfect love, 
like God himself. : 

So he went out. He went first to the part of 
the country where he had been a boy. He talked 
to the fishermen and the farmers in the market 
at Capernaum. He chose his helpers—twelve 
working men who were eager to learn. Then he 
began to preach and to teach. Wherever he was— 
in the streets, at the seashore, on the hills outside 
the cities, or in the churches on the Sabbath day, 
he told people of the great love of God and how 
it could make their lives free,—free from fear and 
ignorance and superstition and sin, He talked 
about the wonderful Kingdom they might have 
if they all worked for it—the Kingdom of God 
on the earth. And wherever he went, great crowds 
came about him to hear. Hundreds believed and 
were filled with a great joy. And so eager was 
Jesus to show them the, love of the Father that 
he touched many of those who were sick and blind 
and lame and healed them by the power God had 
given him. His own joy grew greater and greater 
as he saw his dream coming true. 

But sad things began to happen. The people 
from his own home town said, ‘This man cannot 
be the Son of God. We knew him when he was 
a boy. His father was a carpenter.” And many 
people turned away. The leaders of the church 
said, ‘He cannot have the truth. Only the church 
can know God and tell the people what to do. 
They must listen only to us." And when they 
saw that the common people still followed him 
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gladly, they began to hate him and try to plan 
some way to kill him. 

But Jesus was still glad in his heart because 
of the crowds. He could still build his Kingdom. 
One day when he went to the hills to be alone, 
the people followed him in great crowds. His 
heart went out to them and he said to his friends, 
“They are hungry for the truth. They are like 
sheep without a shepherd.” So he taught them. 
All day long they listened, and when evening was 
come, they brought their sick and he healed them. 
And when it was sunset and they were hungry 
and far away from the town where they might 
buy bread, he did a wonderful thing. He took what 
bread they had and prayed to the Father and 
divided it among them, and there was enough for 
the thousands of people. Then they rose up and 
said to him, ‘“‘You are the king we have looked 
for so long.’’ His heart was glad. They said, ‘‘Let 
us make you a real king and put a crown on your 
head and follow you into battle.” But Jesus would 
not consent. Then they would not listen but 
clamored the more for him to be their kind of a 
king. So he slipped away. 

The next day, when they came to him again, 
Jesus was sad. He saw now that most of them 
had not understood him at all. ‘“You came to me 
for the healing and for the bread I gave you,” 
he said. ‘‘You did not see that the truth I was 
teaching was bread for your lives. It is bread that 
would last as long as you live. You want a king 
who will live for only a few years and then be 
gone. I was giving you a kingdom that would 
last forever.” But they did not understand. So a 
great many of them turned away and followed 
after him no more. 

So he was left, this young man who could have 
been king, with only a few friends. Even his 
closest friends could not understand why he did 
not become the kind of king they wanted. He 
thought about it for a long time. Was he right ? 
If he continued teaching instead of becoming their 
king, his enemies would turn the people against 
him and would find a way to kill him. Then he 
would have failed in building the Kingdom of 
God. While he was still sad and troubled about 
it all, he took his three best friends—Peter and 
James and John—high up on a mountain to pray 
alone. Only God could tell him now what to do. 

Then as he prayed a wonderful thing happened. 
The spirits of two other great men who had 
worked with God and who had seemed at times 
to fail came and talked with him and comforted 
him. God himself seemed very close to him, and 
the three friends heard a voice that said, ‘‘This is 
my Son, hear him.’”’ And with that there came to 
Jesus a great courage to go on with his dream. 
He was right; it was only love that would set 
people free. He would go on as he had planned, 
no matter what happened. He was sure now that 
his enemies would kill him, but in his moments of 
prayer a great truth had comforted him. He knew 
that death would not stop his living, that he 
would go on living always. He knew that this 
life after death would be happy and useful for 
all those who love God and live good lives. He 
must help his friends to see this. 

Then Jesus did a very daring thing! It was 
springtime, the time of their great religious holi- 
day, the Passover. Jerusalem, the capital city, 
would be crowded with people. It was his great 
chance to tell the people. But his friends said, 
“Let us not go to Jerusalem. It is almost sure 
death for you.”’ He said to his friends, ““Any man 
who tries to deliver his people from wrong will 
suffer at the hands of those who hate the good, 
I must go on though they kill me.” 

So Jesus turned his face toward Jerusalem and 
journeyed on, for he knew that he could do nothing 
but continue to live and teach the love of God. 
He planned to eat the Passover Feast with his 
twelve freinds just as they had eaten it in other 
years, though he knew it would be the last supper 
he would ever have with them. 

It was evening, and Jesus sat down at the 
long table with the twelve. He knew that one of 
these twelve had lost faith in him and had bar- 
gained with his enemies to capture him that very 
night. It hurt him that it should be one of his 
close friends, When the meal was finished he said 
to this one, ‘Go and do your errand,” and Judas 
hung his head and slunk away. 

When he was gone Jesus looked with great love 


and sadness on these men who had lived with 
him during the short time he had been working. 
Only two or three years to make his dream come 
true, and it had failed! Did they understand ? 
Then in beautiful words he tried to make it clear. 
“IT had a great dream about the Kingdom of God,” 
he said, “‘and you believed it. Now you will think 
it has failed, for they will kill me, but I shall 
live again. The mansions of this Kingdom are not 
palaces built with hands; they are my Father’s 
mansions, and they are not seen. Remember that 
I said to you, ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is not 
here, not there; it is within you.’ But now I must 
go. Let us pray.”” They bowed their heads, and 
Jesus prayed the most beautiful prayer the world 
has heard. It was like a father going away and 
leaving his little children who could not yet under- 
stand the world. And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out into a beautiful garden. 
There Jesus went away from them to be alone. 

When he was alone, he talked again with God. 
He was so sad and troubled that he was in agony. 
There would be a cruel death; they would torture 
him. He shrank from it. But it was not alone 
the great pain. The world would think he had 
failed. He had done what was right, but it had 
only come to disgrace and shame and death. He 
could not understand why it should be so. 
“Father,” he prayed, “this hour is so hard. But 
thou knowest best. Thy will be done.’’ And when 
he had said this he felt strong, patient with those 
who did not understand, loving even towards his 
enemies. Perhaps they would still believe, if he 
endured all the pain and gave his very life. 

The soldiers came then and took him away. 
There were trials in one palace and another— 
unfair trials, not even observing the rules. Jesus 
saw in the crowds the rulers of the church, 
urging the people to kill him. At last the mob 
that had gathered around him got the permission 
from Pilate, the Roman ruler. They were cruel, 
as he had known they would be. They did torture 
him. But because he had conquered his fear of 
pain and disgrace, because he was sure he was 
right about God, he stood silently and said nothing. 
They beat him and laughed at him, but he said 
nothing. 

Then they took him outside the city and killed 
him, fastening him to a cross. His friends gathered 
about, weeping. His enemies stood nearby laughing 
at his pain. Now was the time to prove to them 
that he was right. In spite of the great pain, he 
talked lovingly with his friends. He looked at his 
enemies and prayed, saying, “Father, forgive them. 
They do not understand what they are doing.’’ So 
calm and strong was he that when at last he 
died, a soldier nearby said, “Truly this man was 
the Son of God.” 

His friends came and wrapped his body in 
clean linen and laid it in a cave-like tomb. Broken- 
hearted, they went to their homes. But the won- 
derful thing happened which he had told them. 
After three days he came and talked to them 
again, and assured them over and over again that 
he was alive and that all who believed in him 
should live in the same way. Then he said, ““The 
Kingdom of God can still be built if you will 
each take my work upon you and preach the good 
news in every country. They will hate you and 
perhaps even kill you, but only so can this great 
dream come true.”’ So they went out over all the 
world, and told all that Jesus had done and said. 


Counselors and Worship Committee 


The weeks ahead lead us through some 
of the most important days of the entire 
Christian calendar. We want to remem- 
ber Jesus, not as someone who once 
lived many years ago, but as one who 
did show us what God is like, and who 
is ever present in helping us live wisely 
and lovingly and in a God-like way. Our 
worship experiences this month and 
through Holy Easter are a plan to know 
God as Jesus knew him, and that God 
might find a new opportunity to know 
us in our junior high department. Do 
you think we might tell this story, which 
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you have just read, to the department 

next Sunday? This could begin our Len- 

ten worship by showing us just what 

Jesus believed about God and what he 

did about these beliefs. Then we, as his 

workers, can see how we can help carry 

out this plan in a new way. You will 
want to plan your worship as close to 
the pastor’s class as possible. These are 

a few ideas; you can enrich them with 

further ideas. 

WorsuHip CENTER: Pussy willows, jon- 
quils, a picture of Jesus in action (such 
as Zimmerman’s “Christ and the Fish- 
erman’’). There might be a series of 
pictures used this Lent in your place 
of worship. 

Marcu 6—‘The young man with the 
daring dream” 

Marcu 13—VJesus believes—that God is 
like a good father 

Marcu 20—Jesus believes—that God 
cannot accomplish his purposes for the 
world unless men are willing to help 
him 

Marcu 27—Jesus believes—that “God 
is a spirit, and they who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in 
truth’ 


March 6 


THEME: “The young man with the dar- 
ing dream” 
WorsHip PREPARATION: Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song 
Hymn: “Galilee, Bright Galilee” 
Story: “The Young Man with the Dar- 
ing Dream” 
PRAYER: 
“Dear Lord, who sought at dawn of day 
The solitary woods to pray, 
In quietness we come to ask 
Thy presence for the daily task.” 
ScrRIPTURE MEDITATION: 
Leader—‘“Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 
Group—‘Let the words of my mouth 
and the meditations of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my redeemer.” 
Hymn Prayer: “Just As I Am, Thine 
Own to Be” 
BENEDICTION: “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” Be ever 
with us through the week—we pray. 


March 13 


THEME: Jesus believes—that God is like 
a good father, and is interested in me 
as a good father would be. 

WorsHIP PREPARATION (Prelude) ‘“This 
Is My Father’s World” (music only) 
One day Jesus had his friends all 

around him and he was telling them more 

about his Father, God, and his way of 
life. One of his friends said to him, 

“Master, teach us to pray.” I suppose 

they had seen Jesus draw apart many and 

many a time to talk with God, only to 
come back eager, strong, and ready to go 
on. No wonder his friends, too, wanted to 
know about this way to God. 

And he taught them saying: 


Our Father, which art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy Kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily 
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bread; and forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil: For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever. Amen. 

We have this prayer in music in our 
hymnal. Let us pray, through this music, 
the prayer which Jesus taught us. (Sing 
“Father in Heaven” or other musical ver- 
sion of the prayer.) 

Guipep MEepITaTIoNn; 


Leader—Jesus believes that God is like a good 
father, and is interested in me as a father 
would be. If God is like a good father, how 
should we feel toward him? 

Group—(This answer should be worked out by 
the Worship Committee.) 

Leader—What does Jesus say are “the most 
important commandments ? 

Group—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
wie all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Leader—Do you think of some ways that we can 
show our love for our heavenly Father? 

Group—(This answer should be worked out by 
the Worship Committee.) (This meditation 
should grow out of a real desire to partici- 
pate in worthwhile things—those that bring 
forth unselfishness, thoughtfulness, kindness, 
enthusiasm for good.) 


PRAYER RESPONSE: 


“TI thank thee, Lord, for lavish love on me 
bestowed, 

Enough to share with loveless folks, to ease 
their load; 

Thy love to me I ill could spare, 

Yet dearer is thy love I share.” 


Hymn: 
Thee” 


BENEDICTION: Our Father God, bless us 
and keep us and help us understand and 
love thee better each new day. Amen. 


“O Master, Let Me Walk with 


March 20 


THEME: Jesus believes—that God cannot 
accomplish his purposes for the world 
unless men are willing to help him. 

PRELUDE: “Are Ye Able, Said the Mas- 
ter” 

SILENCE 

CaLL TO WorsHIP: 

“God, send us men of steadfast will, 
Patient, courageous, strong and true, 
With vision clear and minds equipped, 
His will to learn, his word to do. 
This is the third verse of a hymn writ- 
ten by a man who, too, believed as Jesus 

—that God was depending on those who 

love him to make his world a better place. 

Jesus gave his life in showing us the Way. 

It will take our best thinking and plan- 

ning to be good co-workers with God. Let 

us sing this hymn all the way through. 

Hymwn: “God, Send Us Men Whose Aim 
*Twill Be” 

MepiTaTION: Let us seek to know God’s 
purposes. 


““A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 

This means to love those with shabby 
clothes, or bad dispositions, or of a difficult 
colored skin, or those who have much more 
than we! Let us think quietly—how do we 
help in this purpose of God ? 

In the Book of nature you find the slow, 
sure way in which God is working out his 
purpose. All God’s work is gradual, quiet: the 
growth of trees and of men: 

“Back of the load is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour is the mill, 


And back of the mill is the wheat and the 
shower 
And the sun and the Father’s will.” 


Let us think quietly. Do men cut down 
forests and cause floods that are blamed on 
God ? Do men let hate, jealousy, ambition, greed 
lead to mass murder in war, and thus blind 
the purpose of God? Can we—young, strong 
and free—decide to work for God’s purposes 
in a better way? 

One night across the air a young musician 
held a violin in his hand and brought forth 
music from the soul of a master, and from a 
violin made two hundred years ago by Stradi- 
varius. Think, it is used today with musical 
tones that are flawless! God’s plans work like 
that. 


“And for my fame—when any master holds. ¥ 3 


"Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine 
He wilk be glad that Stradivari lived, 
Made violins and made them of the best. 
For while God gives them skill, 

I gave them instruments to play upon, 
God choosing me to help him! 


He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 


PRAYER: 


Our Father God, this day we are thankful 
that we can begin to see thy purposes and can 
find new ways to be used by thee. Forgive us 
when we have been petty, selfish, and mean, 
when we might have been kind and generous. 
We know, our Father, that we must work hard 
to hold our tongues, and to have eyes to see the 
generous thing and do it. That is why you 
help us, by being very close and ready to help 
us be our very best selves at all times. O God, 
we thank thee for life—full of fun and helpful- 
ness and work. May we help make it possible 


for everyone to have this kind of life. Amen. 


Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way” 

BENEDICTION: A new commandment I 
have given unto you: that ye love one 
another. Amen. 


March 27 


THEME: Jesus believes—that God is a 
spirit, and they who worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 

PreLtupe: “Spirit of God, for Every 
Good’’—Violin and Piano (Intermedi- 
ates if possible) 

Hymn or Praise: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

MEDITATION: 

“Breathe on me, breath of God, 

Fill me with life anew, 

That I may love what thou dost love, 
And do what thou wouldst do.” Amen. 

Hymn or Joy: “Joyful, Joyful, We 
Adore Thee” 

MEDITATION: 

“Spirit of Life, in this new dawn 
Give us the faith that follows on, ... 
Give us thy vision, eyes to see 
Beyond the dark, the dawn, and thee.” 
Amen. 

Hymn oF ConsEcRATION: “Jesus Calls 
Us, O’er the Tumult” 

MEDITATION : 

“The Carpenter of Galilee 

Comes down the street again; 

In every land, in every age 

He still is building men, 

On every eve we hear him knock, 
He goes from door to door: 

‘Are any workmen out of work? 
The Carpenter needs more.’” 

Qutet Music: “Jesus Calls Us” (Violin 
and Piano) 

BENEDICTION IN Music: “Just As I Am, 
Young, Strong and Free” 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS 


For the Leader 


The general theme for March is “Let 
Us Help to Bring Peace on Earth.” This 
is developed in the four areas of: indi- 
vidual inner peace; peace in home and 
community; peace in the larger fellow- 
ship in the church; and a vision of peace 
among the nations, in which there is an 
appeal in the program to enlist youth in 
consecrating their lives to the cause of 
peace. Several hymn poems are printed 
and familiar tunes are suggested for 
them. Where hymnals in use do not carry 
hymns suggested and the words are 
printed in the program or can be secured 
by the leader, it is suggested that copies 
be made and placed in the hymnal being 
used. 

Leaders are urged to make effective 
use of these programs dealing with peace, 
for they are very timely, as our whole 
world is torn by war and unrest that 
may lead to another world-wide conflict. 


March 6 


THEME: Peace Within 

PRELUDE: “Sweet Hour of Prayer” or 
“Immortal Love, Forever Full.” Tune 
—Serenity. (Either tune or both may 
be used.) 

THEME Prayer: Leader 


O fill me with thy fulness, Lord, 

Until my very heart o'er flow 

In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, thy praise to show. 

O give thine own sweet rest to me, 
That I may speak with soothing power 
A word in season as from thee, 

To weary ones in needful hour—Amen. 


—Frances R. Havercar 


ResPoNSE: (By a teacher) 


Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of sin? 

The love of Jesus whispers ‘‘peace within.” 

Peace, perfect peace, by thronging duties pressed ? 

To do the will of Jesus, this is rest. 

Peace, perfect peace, with evil surging round? 

In Jesus’ teaching, naught but calm is found. 

Peace, perfect peace, midst anxious, restless 
hearts? 

The path of Jesus, sweetest peace imparts. 


—Epwarp H. Bicxerstetu (altered) 


Hymn: “What a Friend We Have in 


Jesus” 
MEDITATION: 


Jesus found the secret of inner peace in medi- 
tation in a quiet place apart from the hurried 
throngs. His heart went out to the many restless 
people he saw. To them he went to teach them 
the way of inner peace that makes possible the 
fullest use of life. Jesus saw the multitudes and 
said to them. ‘Come unto me and I will give you 
rest,”’ but to his disciples, he said, ‘‘Peace, I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

In the day of Jesus, people were not aware 
of many of the great hidden resources in the 
material universe, nor were they conscious of 
many of the hidden depths of power in human 
personality. Today, we know much more about 
the material forces and have developed our use 
of them far beyond our development of the inner, 
spiritual forces with which to control the physi- 
cal resources. In every person are great unde- 
veloped resources. Jesus saw them in every one, 
no matter how lowly his station in life, or how 
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lofty his position in wealth or power. The growth 
of wholesome personality may be thwarted by 
unwholesome influences. The failure to find happy, 
wholesome development, sets up inner strains 
which result in misshapen, misspent lives that 
express themselves in anti-social conduct. Doubt 
reigns instead of faith; hate develops that de- 
stroys friendship; greed sets up hunger for sel- 
fish satisfactions. To all who suffer in this way, 
Jesus says, “Come, learn my way of living, and 
you will find peace in your souls.” 

The smooth running, harmonious life is the 
effective life. Inner strains retard power in per- 
sons just as in machines. The early motor car 
engines did not develop power in proportion to 
their size and weight. At higher speeds their 
lack of mechanical balance set up violent inner 
strain which consumed much of the power of 
the fuel burned. So with a hot tempered, un- 
controlled spirit, one seldom achieves the power 
of which he should be capable. Jesus prescribes 
for troubled, unhappy persons afflicted with con- 
flicting purposes, ‘Do not worry about what you 
eat and wear; life is more than food and clothes.” 
To persons bearing heavy loads, Jesus calls com- 
fortingly, ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you, my yoke is easy and it will 
make your burden light.” For years. we have 
thought of the yoke of which Jesus spoke, as a 
cattle yoke. Jesus was speaking to burden bearers 
in Palestine, human bearers of merchandise. 
They had no trucks in those days; burdens were 
carried on the backs of men, The heavy loads 
were kept from bruising the shoulders by use of 
a pad, called a yoke, because it fitted over the 
neck to keep it in place. As the yoke of the 
Palestinian burden bearer eased the burden, so 
will Jesus’ way of facing life and its burdens give 
comfort and peace in the midst of the strains of 
daily toil. 

As we study Jesus’ way of life and follow his 
teachings, there comes a sense of poise and bal- 
ance in life, inner strains are lessened and our 
latent powers are released in more fruitful living. 
Jesus proved the supreme way of living in his 
own life, so with authority of the technician of 
living, he says, ‘‘Come unto me and find rest for 
your souls.”’ 

It is this inner peace which yields harmony 
in the midst of active living. Out of the inner 
peace of Jesus’ way of life comes increasingly 
the fullness of life. From within and from above 
comes power for integrating life with the pur- 
poses and the universal laws of the Creator, 
until, with Jesus we exclaim, “T and my Father 
are one’’—one in purpose, in effort, and in peace. 
Prayer is the royal road to peace. Let us follow 
that road. 


Prayer: (Leader or one carefully pre- 
pared prays for a deepening of the con- 
sciousness of God at all times, for 
greater practice of prayer in daily liv- 
ing and for the poise, power and peace 
which come through communion with 
God.) 

Hymn: “O God, Thy World is Sweet 
with Prayer,” “O Master, Let Me 
Walk With Thee” or “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind” 

Ciosinc ENTREATY: Leader reads Co- 
lossians 3:12-17 

BENEDICTION: Leader 

May the peace of God dwell richly 
in your body, mind and spirit, filling 
you with joy eternal—Amen. 

ApDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR USE OF 
LEADERS 

Readings: Psalms 1; 5; 8; 23; 27; 
103:1-6; 119:1-16; Hymn _ poems: 
“Come Unto Me, Ye Weary,” by Wm. 
C. Dix; “I Heard the Voice of Jesus 
Say,” and “O Love That Casts Out 
Fear,” by Rev. Horatius Bonar. 

Hymns: “I Need Thee Every Hour,” 


“From Every Stormy Wind That 
Blows,” “In Heavenly Love Abiding.” 


March 13 
THEME: Peace in Home and Community 
PRELUDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
CALL To, WorsHIP: (Leader) 

Come, let us worship together as chil- 
dren of the Heavenly Father. Let us sing 
praises to our Creator who made us to 
dwell peacefully in the family and in the 
community. Let us praise God who pro- 
vides for us as a good and loving father 
cares for his own. 

RESPONSE: (By a boy) 

I was glad when they said to me, “Let 
us go into the house of the Lord.” How 
pleasant it is to dwell peacefully together. 
Let us praise God who planned that men 
should not live alone, but in happy union 
in the home and as peaceful neighbors in 
the town and in the countryside. 
RESPONSE: (By a girl) 

Happy is the family 

That enters into the larger fellowship 

Of Christ in the church, 

And enlists all members, 

Young and old in her sweet ministries 

Of worship, study and loving service. 

For in the communion of Christian families, 


God’s kingdom comes on earth 
Bringing to the home the peace of heaven. 


Hymwn: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
r “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 


Reapinc: “There Is Beauty All 
Around.” (By an older youth or lead- 
er.) 


There is beauty all around, 
When there’s love at home; 
There is joy in every sound, 
When there’s love at home. 
Peace and plenty here abide, 
Smiling sweet on every side, 
Time doth softly, sweetly glide, 
When there’s love at home. 


In the cottage there is joy, 
When there’s love at home; 
Hate and envy ne’er annoy 
When there’s love at home. 
Roses blossom ‘neath our feet, 
All the earth’s a garden sweet, 
Making life a bliss complete, 
When there’s love at home. 


Kindly heaven smiles above, 
When there’s love at home; 

All the earth is filled with love, 
When there’s love at home. 
Sweeter sings the brooklet by, 
Brighter beams the azure sky; 

O, there’s One who smiles on high, 
When there’s love at home. 


Jesus, make me wholly thine, 
When there’s love at home; 

My thy sacrifice be mine, 

When there’s love at home. 
Safely from all harm I'll rest, 
With no sinful care distressed, 
Through thy tender mercy blest; 
When there’s love at home. 


—J. H. McNavucuron 


Prayer: (By Leader) 

For the joy of peaceful homes, we 
thank thee, O Father; for happy, quiet 
communities we are grateful; and for a 
land where we are free to live in peace, 
we praise thee. In our daily lives help us 
to speak only kind words to everyone in 
the home and in the community. May we 
strive earnestly to live at peace in our 
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own homes, in our school life and at work 
or play in the community. We thank thee 
for the peaceful home of long ago in the 
Holy Land, where Jesus learned the joy 
of peaceful living and gave to the world 
the way of perfect joy and peace and 
love. Amen. 
READING: By a mother known for her 
maintaining of a happy, peaceful home, 
who is invited to come to take this part. 


O happy home, where thou art loved the dearest, 
Thou loving friend and Saviour of our race, 

And where among the guests there never cometh 
One who can hold such high and honored place. 


O happy home, where each one serves thee, lowly, 
Whatever his appointed work may be, 

Till every common task seems great and holy, 
When it is done, O Lord, as unto thee! 


O happy home, where thou art not forgotten, 

Where joy is overflowing, full and free, 

O happy home, where every wounded spirit 

Is brought, Physician, Comforter, to thee. 

—Cart P. J. Spirtra 
(Translated by Sarah L. Findlater) 

READING: The Proverbs on the Peaceful 

Home and Community. (Copy the fol- 
lowing verses so they may be read in 
a connected way without the pauses 
which may attend attempting to read 
from the Bible.) 
Proverbs: 15:lO;el7 suet roy, LO.mmynT 
17:03) 24.235 427 LOL Ese ooops = 
30 (Use a Moffatt translation if avail- 
able.) 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

Criosinc Prayer: The Lord’s Prayer in 
unison 

ADDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR USE OF 
LEADERS 

Readings: “A Heap O’ Livin’” and “Just 
Folks” by E. A. Guest will supply many 
suitable poems which may be used in 
this service. 

Proverbs, Chapter 31, may be read and 
interpreted in modern terms. 

Hymns: “Blest Be the Tie that Binds,” 
“Jesus, Thou Divine Companion,” 
“When Thy Heart with Joy O’erflow- 
ing,” “Love Thyself Last,” “Blessed 
Assurance, Jesus Is Mine,” “What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus” 


March 20 
THEME: Peace in Our Church Life 
PreLupE: “Old MHundredth,’ “Holy, 

Holy, Holy.” Tune—Nicaea and “O 

Worship the King.” Tune—Lyons 
Pro.LocuE: Leader 

Religious ceremony and group worship 
seem to be as old as mankind. From 
their very beginning, men have sought in 
rites and rituals to find peace and security 
from the ills and evils which surround 
them. In a poem entitled “The Brewing 
of the Soma,” John Greenleaf Whittier 
describes a pagan religious ceremony. In 
the closing stanzas of this poem we have 
an appeal to mankind today to find that 
perfect peace which comes from true wor- 
ship of God and following Jesus in daily 
living. 

(Here the leader may mention that in the 
poem are used the terms Soma, an intoxicating 
drink used in ancient sacrificial rites in honor of 
the god Indra; Varuna, the god of the heavens; 
Gihon, one of the four rivers of paradise; San- 
ton, a pagan saint; and Fane, a temple or church.) 


The fagots blazed, the caldron’s smoke 
Up through the green wood curled; 
Bring honey from the hollow oak, 
Bring milky sap, the brewers spoke, 
In the childhood of the world. 
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And brewed they well, or brewed they ill, 
The priests thrust in their rods, 

First tasted, then drank their fill 

And shouted with one voice and will, 
“Behold the drink of gods.” 


They drank, and lo! in heart and brain 
A new, glad life began; 

The gray of hair grew young again, 
The sick man laughed away his pain, 
The cripple leaped and ran. 


“Drink, mortals, what the gods have sent, 
Forget your long annoy.” 

So sang the priests. From tent to tent 
The soma’s sacred madness went, 

A storm of drunken joy. 


Then knew, each rapt inebriate, 

A winged and glorious birth, 

Soared upward, with strange joy elate, 
Beat, with dazed head, Varuna’s gate 
And sobered, sank to earth. 


The land with soma’s praises rang ; 
On Gihon’s banks of shade, 

Its hymns the dusky maidens sang; 
In joy of life or mortal pang 

All men to soma prayed. 


The morning twilight of the race 

Sends down these matin psalms; 

And still with wondering eyes we trace 
The simple prayers to soma’s grace, 
That Vedic verse embalms. 


As in that child-world’s early year, 

Each after age has striven 

By music, incense, vigils dread, 

And trance, to bring the skies more near, 
Or lift men up to heaven,... 


Some fervor of the blood and brain, 
Some self-exalting spell, 

The scourger’s keen delight of pain, 
The Dervish dance, the Orphic strain 
The wild-haired Bacchant’s yell, .. . 


The desert’s hair-grown hermit sunk 
The saner brute below; 

The naked Santon, hashish-drunk, 
The cloister madness of the monk, 
The fakir’s torture show! 


And yet the past comes round again, 
And new doth old fulfil; 

In sensual transports wild as vain 
We brew in many a Christian fane 
The heathen soma still. 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways; 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


In simple trust, like theirs who heard 
Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious calling of our Lord, 
Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow thee. 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 

O calm of hills above, 

Where Jesus knelt to share with thee, 
The silence of eternity 

Interpreted by love. 


With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 
The tender whisper of thy call, 


Are You Giving 
A Missionary Play? 


And wondering about costumes 
for it? 


We have them—Chinese, Japanese, East 
Indian, Korean, Malay and others—and 
our rental charges are very low. We can 
also furnish flags of foreign countries. 


DIVISION OF PLAYS AND COSTUMES 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


As noiseless, let thy blessing fall, 
As fell thy manna down. 


Drop thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace. 


Breathe through the heats of our desires 
Thy coolness and thy balm, 

Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire, 

Breathe through the earthquake, wind and fire, 
O still, small voice of calm, 


Why do we attend church services today? 
What do we seek as we join with others in 
Christian services of worship? What reasons do 
we give for spending an hour or more in a formal 
service of worship in the church? There are 
values we should seek; there are life-giving 
powers we should receive. Should we not find 
vision and inspiration in the services of the 
church? Aswe sing ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy” can 
we not, as did Isaiah, have a vision and hear a 
call and answer, ‘‘Here am I, send me’’? 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

Leader: In our church life should we not 
find peace as we meditate reverently 
upon God’s truth? 


.Hymn: “Open My Eyes, That I May 


See” or “Break Thou the Bread of 
Life” (Stanzas 1 and 2 only of either 
hymn used) 

Leaper: In the church there is fellowship 
of kindred hearts and minds which 
bring comfort and peace to the life 
that is lonely and troubled. 

Hymn: “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 
(Stanzas 1, 2, 3) 

LeapER: The church has a great and 
glorious purpose for which she lives 
through the ages. To enlist in the 
church in bringing peace on earth and 
good will among men will give mean- 
ing to life and bring joy and rest. 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee” 

Leaver: The church offers a peaceful 
way of life in teaching from the Bible 
the truth about God and the Christian 
way of living. 

ScrIPTURE READING: By a youth: St. 
John 14:1, 23-27 

Prayer: (By a teacher.) Hymn poem, 
“Jesus, With Thy Church Abide,” by 
Thomas B. Pollack. (Found in many 
church hymnals.) 


Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” ~ 


BENEDICTION: The peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds in the love and in 
the knowledge of God, that you may 
live always in peace together in and 
through the fellowship of the church 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

ADDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR USE OF 
LEADERS 

Readings: 1 Corinthians 12:12-31; 13; 
14:20-33. 

Hymns: “Take My Life and Let It Be,” 
“O Lord, Try Benediction Give,” “O 
Day of Rest and Gladness,” “Ancient 
of Days, Who Sittest Throned in 
Glory” 

March 27 


THEME: Blessed Are the Peacemakers 

PRELUDE: a. “Immortal Love, Forever 
Full.” Tune—Serenity. b. “There’s a 
Wideness in God’s Mercy.” Tune— 
Wellesley 

ScripTuRE READING: By a girl: Matthew 
5:9-12, 38-48 

PRAYER IN Unison: The Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn: “O God of Love, O King of 
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Peace.” Tune—Maryton, Canonbury, 
or Germany. 

O God of love, O King of peace, 

Make wars throughout the world to cease, 


The wrath of sinful men restrain: - 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


Whom shall we trust but thee, O Lord? 
Where rest, but on thy faithful word? 
None ever called on thee in vain: 

Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


Where peace and good-will dwell above 
All hearts are knit in holy love; 
O bind us in that heavenly chain: 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! 
—Sir Henry W. Baxer (altered) 


(Alternate hymn, “The Son of God 
Goes Forth in Peace’’) 
READING: (By a boy) 


Peace, peace on earth! the heart of man forever 
Through all these weary strifes foretells the 


ay; 
Blessed be God, the hope forsakes him never, 
That war shall end and swords be sheathed 
for aye. 
Peace, peace on earth! for man shall love each 
other, 
Hosts shall go forth to bless and not destroy; 
For man shall see in every man a brother, 
And peace on earth fulfil the angels’ joy. 


—SaMvEL LONGFELLOW 


Hymn: “Immortal Love, Forever Full” 
MEDITATION: 

These are days when the world is hungry for 
peace. Millions of humble workers of the world 
are longing for relief from the burdens heaped 
upon them by heartless greed and ruthless war. 
The youth of the world in this day will inherit 
either a broken, wasted world, or they will come 
into a world calling for leadership to guide it 
upward along the way that will lead to world 
fellowship and peace. To the youth of today, who 
learn to love peace and the ideals of peace, and 
who are willing to endure the taunts and the 
suffering that will come in holding on to these 
ideals;—to such youth will the hand of the 
future beckon, calling them to leadership. 
Hymn: “Are Ye Able” or “Follow the 

Gleam” 

CLosInG PRAYER: 

Almighty God, father of all mankind, 
thou peace-loving ruler of all the nations, 
hear our prayer for thy children in the 
many lands now torn by war and the 
desolation and suffering that mass hatred 
brings. Forgive us, O God, for failing 
as a nation to lead the world into peace. 
O God of love, draw us more closely to 
thee, that we may so love peace that we 
will give ourselves unsparingly to bring 
peace on earth. Help us to be brothers to 
people of all races, help us to forgive 
those who now hate and wage war, that 
in our forgiving spirit we may lead them 
to learn the way of love that never dies. 

May we, the youth of our land, see the 
vision of the Brotherhood of Man as 
Jesus saw thy love drawing all men to- 
gether as brothers. Like the prophet on 
a lonely isle, may we see visions of a 
new world coming on earth in which 
thy holy presence will dwell in the hearts 
of all men. Give us strength to hold to 
our dreams. Amen. 

ADDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR USE OF 

LEADERS 
Readings: Revelation 21:1-4; I Peter 

3:8-17; John 13:34, 35; ‘America 


Hymns: “Joy to the World! the Lord 
Is Come,” “God of the Nations, Hear 
Our Call,” “Forward Through the 
Ages,” “God of Our Fathers, Whose 
Almighty Hand” 
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480 pages, 510 musical 
numbers, 65 responsive 
and unison readings. 


Tue Service Hymnal’ is by far the best book for the 


money and superior to many priced higher,” is the com- 
ment of leading ministers including Rev. A. A. Mac- 
Kinney, Fall River, Mass. There is no hymnal like it. 
Prove this to your satisfaction by requesting and ex- 
amining areturnable sample. You will be amazed that 
a hymn book of such surpassing quality in musical con- 
tents and materials of manufacture is available at so 


low a cost. 
o_o 


DEVOTIONAL 
HYMNS 


0A. N all- 


purpose book for 
church and school. 
Fully orchestrated. 288 pages, 310 
hymns, 34 responsive readings. 
Bound in lacquered Maroon cloth, 
tarnish-proof gold stamped title. 
Prices, per 100 $40.00; Bristol covers, 
$25.00—not prepaid. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


CSTARLISHED 1692 


cali the heciie sang hoake CoM PANY 


5775-B WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE BOOK 


The musical richness of its hymns and the 
spiritual power of its responsive readings 
make “The Service Hymnal” suitable for 
any church and every use. Contains new 
choir descants to popular tunes. Com- 
pletely orchestrated. Bound in lacquered 
Class “A” cloth, tarnish-proof gold stamp- 
ing. Price per 100, not prepaid, $60.00. 


Mail coupon below for returnable sample 


Hope Publishing Company 

5775-B West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen:—Please send me returnable samples of books 
clocked below, also details of tested cooperative purchase 
plans. 


() “The Service Hymnal” (CD “Devotional Hymns” 
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Europe 
On January First Mr. Robert J. 
Denholm assumed his duties as the 
general secretary of the National Sunday 
School Union of England and Wales. Mr. 
Denholm has had a long record of public 
service. 
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“ Tuer OErCUMENICAL YOUTH Com- 
MISSION is organizing a third competi- 
tion open to young people of both sexes 
born between September 1, 1916 and 
August 31, 1924. Within the framework 
of the general idea of “Christ and World 
Friendship,” the competitors will be di- 
vided into two sections, according to age. 
Juniors will write on, “What special con- 


What's Happening in 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


conference a number of the participants 
went to Wildhaus, where a first training 
course for leaders took place from Oc- 
tober 3 to 6. 


The Near East 


“ Mr. Levon N. ZENIAN, Sunday 

school worker in the Church-of Ar- 
menia, with headquarters at Beirut, Syria, 
some time ago visited Cyprus with the 
approval and cooperation of His Grace, 
Archbishop Saradjian, the Armenian Pre- 
late of the Island of Cyprus, and the Vicar 


General of the Catholicossate of Cilicia at . 


Antelias. He organized the first Sunday 
schools within the Church of Armenia in 
Cyprus. A Council of Religious Education 


a 


EXPERIMENTAL VILLAGE DEPARTMENT IN SESSION 


tribution can Christians bring to peace?” 
and seniors on “The Christian bases of 
peace.” Fifty-one prizes or medals, with 
a first prize of 500 Swiss francs, will be 
allotted in each section. Manuscripts must 
be sent in, in any language, by August 31, 
1938, and must be not less than 1,000 
words and not more than 2,200 words in 
length. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Oecumenical Youth Com- 
mission, 52 rue des Paquis, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 
** Tue three evangelical youth federa- 
tions, “The Evangelical Youth Fed- 
eration of Eastern Switzerland,” “The 
Federation of Church Youth Groups of 
Central Switzerland,” and “The Evan- 
gelical Rhaeto-Romanic Youth Group,” 
have amalgamated into a joint Swiss 
federation, ‘“The Young Church: Federa- 
tion of the Evangelical Youth of Switzer- 
land.” It held its first meeting at Ziirich 
on October 3, with 218 delegates present 
from fifteen cantons. The Federation in- 
cludes some 308 local groups and its total 
membership is 6,500, of whom 200 are 
invidual members. The new federation 
works hand in hand with the cantonal 
churches and its first meeting marks an 
important stage in the history of the 
evangelical youth movement. After the 
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has been formed for the Island; Sunday 
school work in Larnaca has been firmly 
established; and a series of lectures has 
been given to teachers and prospective 
leaders on methods of teaching and prin- 
ciples of Christian education in the many 
cities visited. The Armenian population 
on the Island is about 4,000; with about 
850 children enrolled in the Sunday 
schools. 


“* AN INTERESTING summer school for 
primary department leaders was con- 
ducted during the summer of 1937 by 
Hanna Ghalib, Syrian Secretary of the 
Bible Lands Union for Christian Educa- 
tion. Mr. Ghalib feels that the economic 
and political disturbance in the lands along 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
has challenged the church to really effec- 
tive religious training of children and 
youth, for which training of leaders is 
essential. He therefore planned a summer 
school, held at Choueir Conference Cen- 
ter, for young people in strategic centers 
in Syria, Lebanon and Palestine. For ten 
days the fifteen delegates, mostly young 
people, were given thorough training in 
primary methods and principles by seven 
leaders, both natives and American mis- 
sionaries. One department was thus taken 
for special treatment in order to give the 


aoe 
Sa 
Uys?” 


leaders training in the departmental or- 
ganization idea, as yet only rarely used in 
the Sunday schools of the Bible Lands. 

It was felt strongly that the school 
must be very practical. Experimental work 


was necessary for the adaptation of cer- | 


tain organizational methods to make them 
applicable to village Sunday schools hay- 
ing only one teacher and very limited 
equipment. The Syrian Secretary there- 
fore moved from Beirut, his city center, 
to a village where he spent one month 
experimenting on the adaptation of pri- 
mary methods. (See picture on page 13.) 
During the summer school a primary de- 
partment was organized with children 
from the village of Choueir, for observa- 


DELEGATES AND LEADERS AT THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


tion and practice of the delegates. A train- 
ing class in connection with the depart- 
ment planned the program, with all the 
teachers taking part. Also, the delegates 
of the school visited the parents of the 
children in their homes. Already good re- 
sults from the school are being reported 
from various centers to which the dele- 
gates have returned. 


Africa 


“ Durinc the last year one of the 

bishops of the Ancient Coptic Church, 
in Egypt persuaded about 150 young men 
and women to give volunteer service in the 
towns and villages of his diocese, where 
they gathered Christian children together 
and taught them the Bible. Many others 
are following this example. 


* Since the first Protestant missionary 
work was started in the Belgian 
Congo some sixty years ago, there have 
been established 5,000 Sunday schools with 
over 200,000 scholars attending them. 
These results have been achieved in spite 
of the fact that the work of the Protestant 
missions is confronted with many ob- 
stacles, since the Belgian people as a 
whole are Roman Catholic. Roman 
Catholic missions are heavily subsidized 
by the government, while no government 
support is given Protestant education. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


* Tue South African National Sunday 
School Association recently held the 
second Bantu Sunday School Convention. 


The Far East 


* In THE early fall, the North China 

Christian Parent Education Institute 
was held at T’unghsien, near Peiping, 
with Christian workers from six provinces 
attending as students. All of the thirty- 
two students were senior high school 
graduates and a number had had addi- 
tional college or theological training. Pas- 
tors, Bible women, directors of districts, 
theological seminary students, and secre- 
taries of religious education made up the 
group. Twenty-two Chinese and mission- 
ary leaders took part as faculty members 
or as special speakers. A specialized li- 
brary of books related to the home and 
parent education, in both Chinese. and 
English, was made available to students 
and faculty. An interdenominational com- 
mittee had worked for seven months in 
preparation for this Institute, and it was 
watched with interest by Christian leaders 
throughout China. It had been planned to 
have the school continue for two months 
but the unsettled condition of the country 
made it necessary to close after one 
month. 


“ Rev. C. A. SAUER has been elected 
general secretary of the Korea Sun- 
day School Association, succeeding Dr. W. 
J. Anderson. Dr. Sauer is a Methodist 
missionary and is especially interested in 
religious educational work. Dr. Ander- 
son will continue to serve as treasurer of 
the Association. 
The daily vacation Bible school work in 
Korea continues to show marked prog- 
ress. Last year was the best year Korea 
has ever had. There were 118,000 scholars 
enrolled in 1,116 schools taught by about 
6,700 teachers. This is the largest enroll- 
ment in daily vacation Bible schools of 
any country outside the United States. 


* Tue instructions of the educational 

department of the Japanese govern- 
ment require that all Common Schools 
adopt some sort of spiritual drill. Many 
principals take the pupils to a nearby 
shrine once a month and make them bow 
before it. The National Sunday School 
Association is seeking to counteract this 
influence in the lives of Christian pupils 
and is endeavoring to make special plans 
to come in touch with these pupils in 
some active way. Reports indicate that 
the Sunday school efrollment is steadily 
decreasing, due largely to the rising tide 
of militarism. 


Brazil 


“ Rev. Ropotro ANDERS, executive sec- 

retary of the Brazil Sunday School 
Union, has recently been made a member 
of the National Association of Journalists, 
Writers and Journal and Magazine Di- 
rectors, This connection will help him 
greatly in the publication of quarterlies 
for the Sunday school. Sr. Jose del Nero 
began his work as associate secretary, in 
February. He and Mr. Anders will de- 
vote much of their time to the prepara- 
tion of lesson materials. 
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Puerto Rico 


2, 


** THE monthly young people’s maga- 

zine Adelante (Forward), published 
in Spanish by the Committee on Christian 
Education in Puerto Rico, has been re- 
ceived most favorably. There is a marked 
improvement in the work of the young 
people’s societies since they began to re- 
ceive this worthwhile magazine. Puerto 
Rico now has the largest Sunday school 
enrollment of any Spanish speaking area 
in the world. 


General Notes 


** Tue Bible lesson picture cards and 

rolls which have been used in Sunday 
schools can be sent to mission fields to 
render further service. Write to the 
World’s Sunday School Association (Sur- 
plus Material Department), 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, for the name 
of a missionary to whom material can be 
sent. 


“* Tne forty-fifth annual convention of 

the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, meeting in the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel in Cincinnati, April 19-23, will 
have for its theme, “Current Opportuni- 
ties and Difficulties in Childhood Educa- 
tion.” Speakers at the general sessions 
and leaders and participants in the study 
groups will emphasize the convention 
theme. Since this convention is essentially 
a study conference, students and begin- 
ning teachers are particularly invited. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the offices of the Association at 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
TC: 
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* THE Bureau of Research of the [n- 

ternational Council has under way a 
study of the personnel and work of direc- 
tors of religious education. If you are an 
employed director, and have not received 
a post card inquiry, please send your 
name and address to us, asking to be in- 
cluded in this study. 


Personal Notes 


* Miss Dorothy Kirkpatrick, until re- 
cently Secretary of Girls’ Work for 
the Saskatchewan Religious Education 


Council, has resigned. She has been ac- 
tive in interdenominational education in 
Saskatchewan since 1925. Previous to that 
she had done work in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

On January first Miss Winnifred Mc- 
Elroy took Miss Kirkpatrick’s place with 
the Saskatchewan Council. She is a grad- 
uate of the University of Alberta, has 
taught for several years, and comes to her 
new position with valuable experience in 
the local church and in summer camps 
and conferences. 

“* Mrs. Jarvis McCurdy is now serving 

as part time Executive Secretary of 
the National Girls’ Work Board of the 
Religious Education Council of Canada. 
Before her marriage she served as assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Ontario Girls’ 
Work Board. 


“Muss Jean Armstrong has recently 

been appointed as Secretary of Chil- 
dren’s and Girls’ Work with the Mani- 
toba Religious Education Council. She 
had formerly done community church 
work in Vancouver under the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Church 
of Canada. 


* Dr. H. Augustine Smith, head of 

the department of Church Music at 
Boston University, has recently been ap- 
pointed chairman of church music for the 
National Federation of Music Clubs of 
the U.S.A. This work will take him to 
many parts of the country. He will con- 
tinue his University work and as editor 
of hymn books for the Appleton-Century 
Company. 


“ Rev. L. B. Busfield, General Secre- 

tary of the Auckland Sunday School 
Union, New Zealand, died suddenly on 
October 16. He was only forty-eight 
years of age and was extremely active 
in the work of his denomination, the 
Baptist, as well as in the Union. His 
greatest memorial is the Sunday School 
Union itself. Due largely to his efforts, 
its influence has been extended through- 
out the Dominion, and he was a greatly 
beloved leader there. 


LY. unday School 


Grows more interesting every week 


since we’ve been using the new quarterlies. 
ments like this are continually coming from new users 
of Westminster Departmental Graded Lessons. Both 
pupils and teachers respond with enthusiasm. One 
teacher writes: “May I say how much I enjoy using 
The Westminster Departmental Graded materials; par- 
ticularly the opportunity it affords for discussion and 
help in bringing the lessons to practical, everyday 
use.” Write for the free booklet, “Teaching the Chris- 
tian Religion to Youth,” which describes materials for 


Intermediates, Seniors, and Young People. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


925-J Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


” 


Com- 
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Beg, Borrow or Steal (Frank Morgan, Janet 
Beecher, Florence Rice) (MGM) Light, enter- 
taining, deftly acted comedy. Impoverished Amer- 
ican of shady habits, living in France, feigns 
wealth to impress visiting relatives, with in- 
evitable disclosure. Crookedness made very amus- 
ing and appealing, but effect probably harmless. 
For A: Very good of kind For Y: Probably good 

For C: No 


Blossoms on Broadway (Edw. Arnold, Shirley 
Ross) (Para) Dizzy, incoherent, ill-conceived 
hodge-podge of absurdly burlesqued situations and 
vaudeville acts. Leading players are tricksters 
with plan of wholesale swindling which meets 
final defeat in imitation “Gilbert and Sullivan 
style” climax. 

For A and Y: Stupid For C: No 


Borrowing Trouble (Jed Prouty, Spring Bying- 
ton) (Fox) One of the best to date in Jones 
Family series of domestic comedy dramas. Natural 
boy action and wholesome family relationships 
depicted with simple realism, humor and sympa- 
thetic understanding. Good social values. Over- 
drawn climax doesn’t seriously detract. 

For A: Fair For Y and C: Good 


Bride for Henry, A (Anne Nagel, Warren 
Hull) (Monogram) Elementary, frivolous farce. 
Spoiled heiress, left waiting at altar by sappy 
fiance, marries family lawyer for spite and plans 
quick divorce. Obvious climax, however, when 
latter’s unsuspected social graces and popularity 
show up ex-fiance’s shortcomings. 


For A: Hardly For Y: Passable For C: No 


Carnival Queen (Robt. Wilcox, Dorothea Kent) 
(Univ.) Mediocre Class B film whose carnival 
background might have been made interesting, but 
which succeeds in merely being stupid. Feebly 
directed and acted, the empty-headed little heroine 
being especially painful and unconvincing. 


For A and Y: Mediocre For C: No 


Conquerors of the Arctic (Amkino) Detailed 
record of Soviet expedition to North Pole by 
planes last spring, simply told, naturally acted, 
effectively photographed. Illuminating views ef 
physical aspects of polar region and hardships of 
life there. Accompanied by explanatory English 
commentary. 


For A: Interesting For Y and C: Good 


Conquest (Garbo, Chas. Boyer) (MGM) 
Gorgeous romantic melodrama dotted with his- 
tory, elaborately set, done with power, dignity 
and beauty by a notable cast. Makes Napoleon’s 
whole career center round one colorful love affair. 
Boyer and Garbo do outstanding roles. Long and 
tempo slow at times. 

For A: Notable For Y and C: Very mature 


Danger—Love at Work (Ann Sothern, Jack 
Haley, Boland, E. Horton) (Univ.) Provides 
some laughs in its burlesqued nonsense, but ec- 
centricities of assorted characters are overdrawn 
to point of mere silliness, and the one sudden 
musical interlude in stable is quite startling. 

For A: Hardly For Y: May amuse 
For C: Doubtful value 


Dark Journey (Conrad Veidt, Vivien Leigh) 
(U.A.) Well-made British film of spy activities 
in neutral Stockholm and on the sea during World 
War, with appealing romance between enemy 
agents. Complex, suspenseful, plausible plot, fine 
acting by principals, restrained treatment, authen- 
tic atmosphere. 


For A and Y: Good of kind For C: Too mature 


Dinner at the Ritz (Annabella, David Niven, 
Paul Lukas) (Fox) Exciting blend of adventure, 
romance and tragedy, made in England, attrac- 
tively set and capably acted. Rather involved plot 
as heroine dons disguises and tracks down father's 
murderer, who is captured in highly melodramatic 
climax. 

For A: Good of kind 


For Y: Perhaps 
For C: No 
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HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objection- 
able, while the content and effect of the 
film are desirable and wholesome, hence 
these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


——— 


Doctor Knock (Louis Jouvet) (French, with 
full English titles) Hilarious satire of medical 
commercialism. Romains’ novel made into typical 
continental farce comedy. Unscrupulous doctor 
transforms whole village of healthy mountaineers 
into hypochondriacs and profits accordingly. Fine 
for French students. : 

For A: Very good of kind 
For Y and C: More or less amusing 


52nd Street (Ian Hunter, Kenny Baker, Pat 
Patterson) (U.A.) Rambling, disjointed musical, 
mixing serious theme with song-and-dance se- 
quences. Concerns transition of street from aristo- 
cratic to night club center, and follows career of 
prominent family. Some good bits by Zasu Pitts 
and Carrillo. 
For A: Perhaps For Y: Not the best For C: No 


Fit for a King (Joe E. Brown) (RKO) Typical 
Joe E. Brown nonsense farce with Joe as dumb, 
blundering, engaging reporter who _ stumbles 
through an assignment that involves him with 
mythical kingdom in Europe. Despite rival re- 
porter’s interference, he finally scoops him and 
wins princess. 

For A: Good of kind For Y and C: Amusing 

Fury over Spain (Official Loyalist Pictures) 
Grim, authentic film of actualities in Spain. Some 
real “battle’’ scenes are shown, but largely a 
dreary land of desolation, misery and building 
ruins. Loyalist propaganda, with voice chanting 
heroism of pitifully untrained citizenry. More 
depressing than impressive. 
For A and Y: Hardly For C: No 

Girl Said No, The (Robt. Armstrong, Irene 
Hervey) (Grand Nat’l) For revenge on gold- 
digger taxi-dancer heroine, hero puts her in fake 
show with former troupers which turns out a 
surprise hit and everybody’s happy. Simple, un- 
distinguished story, but enjoyable Gilbert and 
Sullivan music a good feature. 

For A and Y: Fairly good of kind 
For C: No interest 


Girl with Ideas, A (Wendy Barrie, W. Pid- 
geon, K. Taylor) (Univ.) Brisk, light-hearted, 
humorous newspaper story concerning society 
girl’s successful management of paper won in 
libel suit, despite tricks of former owner to re- 
cover it. Unconvincing and absurd, of course, but 
contains some original twists. 

For A and Y: Fairly amusing For C: No interest 


Hitting a New High (Pons, Oakie, Blore, Hor- 
ton) (RKO) Inane, artificial plot for Lily’s 


trills and cadenzas. Press agent arranges for her 
discovery as famous “‘bird girl’’ singer by ‘“‘plant- 
ing” her in African jungle dressed in feathers and 
imitating birds! Follow success, comic complica- 
tions, ultimate disclosure. 

For A: Inane For Y and C: Probably amusing 


Vl Take Romance 


(Grace Moore, Melvyn 
Douglas, “Stuart Irwin) 


(MGM) Light, gay 


-musical romance, lavishly costumed and set. Ex- 


cerpts from several operas beautifully sung. Grace 
charming, plot quite wholesome and entertaining, 
with amusing situations and subordinate roles. 
For A and Y: Very good 
For C: Good if it interests 


Love and Hisses (Winchell, Bernie, Simone 
Simon) (Fox) Rollicking, loosely knit compound 
of Winchell-Bernie feud: and Simone’s romance 
with a third hero inserted for the purpose. Little 
drama but much hilarity in feudists’ efforts to 
outwit each other. Simone’s singing role a feature. 
For A:Very good of kind For Y: Very amusing 

For C: If it interests 


Man Proof (Loy, Tone, Pidgeon) (MGM) 
Smart, modern comedy, sophisticated dialog, much 
drinking. Heroine’s infatuation for cad continues 
even after he jilts her for mere money marriage. 
Her eyes eventually opened, she finds her real 
love is for faithful family friend. 

For 4: Good of kind For Y : Better not For C: No 


Mr. Boggs Steps Out (Stuart Erwin, Helen 
Chandler) (Grand Nat’l) Homey little comedy 
concerning business endeavors of ingenious sta- 
tistical clerk who acquires tottering barrel factory 
and makes success of it. Erwin well-cast, and 
village character roles and romantic element add 
interest. 

For A: Fairly good For Y: Amusing For C: Fair 


Murder on Diamond Row (Edmund Lowe, Se- 
bastian Shaw) (U.A.) Settings and photography 


interesting, but rather clumsily told story provides — 


only mild suspense. Action rambling, characters 
quite colorless, and Lowe hardly convinces as a 
rehabilitated Scotland Yard detective who must 
and does get his man. 


For A and Y: Fairly good of kind 


Navy Blue and Gold (Stewart, Tom Brown, 
R. Young, F. Rice) (MGM) Annapolis life 
made vivid and amusing, Navy ideals moving and 
impressive, in expertly done romantic drama that 
rings true. Fine balance of wisecrack, horseplay, 
sentiment and pathos in strongly human character 
comedy. Navy propaganda of the best. 

For A: Very good For Y: Excetlent For C: Good 


Peter the First (Russian production) (Lenifilm) 
Strong presentation by splendid cast of times and 
deeds of Peter the Great. Primitive, violent, 
brutal, licentious, Peter still has vision and sheer 
power to lift Russia from utter crudity toward 


better things. 
For Y: Mature For C: No 


For A: Notable 

Rosalie (Nelson Eddy, Eleanor Powell) (MGM) 
Elaborate musical comedy romance between in- 
cognito princess and “mature” West Point cadet 
(good West Point propaganda). Charming music 
and dance, but some comedy in bad taste. Gorgeous 
settings too “Hollywood” for tiny, mythical king- 
dom in Balkans. 
For A: Good of kind 

For C: Hardly 


Sheik Steps Out, The (Ramon Navarro, Lola 
Lane) (Republic) Poor choice for Navarro’s re- 
turn to screen. Innocuous but naive, outdated love 
story of desert sheik, who is really a Spanish 
count, and spirited American heiress whom he 
“tames.” Pleasingly acted by star, and some good 


desert scenes. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps 


For C: No interest 
(Continued on page 39) 


For Y: Good 


International Journal of Religious Education 


For C: No ; 


Horace Bushnell and Religious Education, 
By A. J. William Myers, Boston, Man- 
thorne & Burack, 1937. 183 p. $2.00. 


Bushnell . . . “a prophet and preacher 
who saw certain fundamental ideas clearly 
without always realizing their full im- 
plication.” “The idea of Christian Nur- 
ture, as set forth by Horace Bushnell, in 
contrast to the revivalistic theory of the 
churches, was the outstanding contribu- 
tion to religious education in the middle 
of the last century.” “His view of the 
organic relation of the individual mind 
to the group anticipated the social psy- 
chology of our day.” In these words the 
author and two of those whom he quotes 
give their estimate of Bushnell’s influence 
on the modern movement of religious edu- 
cation, exerted chiefly through his book 
on Christian Nurture, which may appro- 
priately be called the classic in the field. 

A number of biographies of Bushnell 
and many articles and sketches about him 
have been written. But this book by Pro- 
fessor A. J. William Myers of Hartford 
Seminary is the first one written on his 
relation to religious education. It is a dis- 
cussion of his epoch-making book Views 
of Christian Nurture, and of Subjects 
Adjacent Thereto published in 1847— of 
Bushnell’s writings that led up to this 
book, of the main positions set down in 
the book, of the criticisms its publication 
provoked. Then follows a chapter on the 
influence of Christian Nurture on recent 
movements and organizations and on a 
number of modern leaders in religious 
education, and a final chapter on the judg- 
ment of history after the passing of almost 
a century. 

The main positions of Bushnell are well 
summarized by Professor Myers as fol- 
lows: 


The child is to grow up a Christian, 
and never know himself as being other- 
wise. ; 

He flatly opposed the whole doctrine 
of total depravity which his opponents 
held to be axiomatic, unquestionable 
fact. 

He took a definite stand against 
revivalism which*by many was con- 
sidered the breath of life to the church. 

He opposed highly organized mis- 
sionary conquest campaigns, advocating 
instead reliance on the “outpopulating 
power” of the Christian life. 

He advocated Christian nurture as 
opposed to placing the total emphasis 
on conversion as the method of pro- 
moting Christian living. 

He advocated and practiced inter- 
national and interdenominational fel- 
lowship. 

He placed great responsibility on 
parents for the character of their chil- 
dren and the future of civilization, 
claiming an organic social connection as 
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The Board of Editors is pleased to call 
special attention to the first book to be 
published on the relation of Horace Bush- 
nell to religious education. Professor 
Myers’ book, as well as Bushnell’s 
Christian Nuture, of which recent editions 
were published in 1912 and in 1916 
(Scribner's) should be on the “must” list 
of books to be read by serious minded 
students of religious education. 
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over against the severe individualism of 
the time. 

He emphasized the teaching ministry 
of the church, condemning ministers 
who claimed they were “too busy” to 
care for children and youth. 

He stood strongly for experience in 
learning, as distinguished from rational- 
ism and the learning of dogma. 


Horace Bushnell’s propositions, though 
revolutionary, made a deep impression on 
religious leaders of his day, who while 
disagreeing at some points, welcomed his 
book. A notable exception was a clergy- 
man, Bennett Tyler, who was Bushnell’s 
severest critic, employing dogmatism and 
various means of propaganda in his at- 
tacks on him. Tyler argued against nur- 
ture by stating that “every child born into 
the world is by nature totally depraved, 
and must be born again in order to become 
a child of God.” 

The story of how Bushnell’s theories 
were gradually accepted is told in a way 
that grips the reader’s attention. The 
author is well aware of, and guards 
against, what he calls the danger of over- 
stating “the contributions of a great 
teacher and writer by reading into his 
words meanings that were not intended 
but which have become commonplaces in 
the intervening years.” He sees Bushnell’s 
influence in the work of the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark as he organized Christian En- 
deavor societies, in the development of 
organized Sunday school work, in the 
growth of modern missions, in the organi- 
zation of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, in the more general acceptance of the 
principles of progressive education, and in 
the work of numerous liberal educators 
today. 

This book is an excellent guide to a 
study of Bushnell’s Christian Nurture and 
to an understanding of the relation of 
this classic to the problems of education 
in religion in home, church, school and 


community. 
—O. M. 


Social Behavior and Child Personality. 
y Lois Barclay Murphy. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1937. 344 


p. $3.50. 


The author makes a scientific approach 
to the study of sympathetic behavior in 
young children. “Sympathy,” she says, 
“is intimately connected with all the 
other responses of a friendly and con- 
structive nature that are the foundation 
of a cooperative society.’ Through ob- 
servation on the playground, experiments 
or “framed” situations, interviews with 
parents, day-by-day records, and so on, 
data were collected and records made 
of the responses of the same child in 
different situations, responses of the 
same child over an extended time span, 
and the like. Part One of the study deals 
with “The Cultural Setting’ including 
the world of adults, and the world of 
children in the nursery school. Part Two 
makes an analysis of sympathetic be- 
havior in nursery school children, and 
Part Three gives a synthesis and inter- 


pretation of the data collected. 
—M. A. J. 


\ Z Towards the Understanding of Youth. 

“By John Hoyle. Toronto 2, Ontario, 
Canada, The Religious Education Coun- 
cil of Canada, 1937. 86 p. 35 cents. 


“A book without a single psychological 
term” wrote the author in sending us 
this book. Frankly, we had our doubts, 
thinking that he meant “without highly 
technical terms,’ but he is right. This 
speaks volumes for the book. It is brim- 
ful of illustrative material. John and 
Mary and parents, good and bad, are 
found walking before the reader on every 
page. Workers with youth who seek a 
simple yet up-to-the-minute help toward 
the understanding of youth, have here 
just what they are looking for. Of par- 
ticular value is the book for brief ele- 
mentary leadership education courses 
that deal with the understanding of 


youth by adults. 
—L. K. 


‘ Visual Aids in the Service of the Church. 
New York, Harmon Foundation, 1937. 
32 p. 50 cents. 

A seminar at Yale Divinity School un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Paul H. Vieth 
has been giving especial attention to visual 
education. The bulletin describes the gen- 
eral use of visual aids in the service of 
churches and more specifically considers 
the question of “What Gives a Picture 
Religious Value.” The section on “How 
to Use Visual Aids in the Church” is a 
very practical presentation of difficulties 
and advantages in the use of visual aids. 
There is an analysis of the types of visual 
aids with special reference to projected 
pictures: stereopticon slides and motion 
pictures. The careful analysis of what ma- 
terials are available, what the cost will be, 
how to develop a total program which will 
make the most fruitful use of visual aids, 
how to train amateurs to use visual aids 
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effectively, how to make slides and motion 
pictures, and a description of the necessary 
equipment, make the bulletin a very practi- 
cal guide for local church use. 

—M.A. J. 


Studies in Group Behavior. Edited by 
Grace Longwell Coyle. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. 258 p. $2.75. 

The five groups, for which a social 
settlement provided the leadership, and on 
which these case studies are based, are: 
the Gay Girls, twelve girls, 18 to 20; the 
Hudsons, fifteen young men 20 to 22; 
the Merry Makers, thirteen girls 12 and 
13; the Pirates, thirteen boys 15 to 17; 
the Concordia Club, twenty-nine women 
30 to 60. The philosophy of leadership 
practiced is that of guidance and friendly 
counsel rather than of domination. The 
leadership emerging from the groups 
themselves is of all types, tending fre- 
quently toward the dictatorial. Interesting 
insight is given into the methods, problems, 
and objectives of social settlement work. 

—H. C. M. 


Creative Group Education. By S. R. 
Slavson. New York, Association Press, 
1937. 247 p. $2.50... 

The viewpoints of progressive educa- 
tion are interpreted in terms of specific 
procedures. The classroom is largely 
identified with the club. The objectives of 
good group work and the criteria for 
evaluating it are summarized as follows: 
“(1) to establish satisfying affective 
(love) relations with children and with 
adults; (2) to provide ego satisfactions; 
(3) to give expression to the creative- 
dynamic drives of the individual; and (4) 
to engender emotions and to establish atti- 
tudes that dispose the individual to social 
usefulness and group participation.” The 
procedures are described with many con- 
crete illustrations with respect to such 
activities as discussion, creative arts, trips 
and excursions, and recreation. 

—H. C. M. 


Adult Education. By Dorothy Hewitt 
and Kirtley F. Mather. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century, 1937. 193 p. $1.75. 

The necessity of a widespread program 
of adult education as a means of salvaging 
democracy and reassuring a doubting 
world of its effectiveness, is vigorously as- 
serted. Practical plans for popularizing 
the work of an adult education center are 
presented by example and precept. That 
effective adult education must develop its 
own methods and patterns and avoid at- 
tempting to take over the stereotypes of 
the formal school and university class 
room is reiterated. While the treatment 
deals with the whole range of adult edu- 
cation with little specific reference to re- 
ligious education, church leaders will find 
many helpful suggestions in the treatment. 

—H. C. M. 


Listen and Learn. By Frank Ernest 
Hill. New York, American Association 
for Adult Education, 1937. 231 p. $1.25. 

This book reviews fifteen years of 
adult education on the air and makes 
suggestions “toward a stronger pro- 
gram.” Possible improvements in our 
present educational broadcasting may be 
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thought of under five general heads: Im- 
provement in administrative control; im- 
provement in technical fields; improve- 
ment in the planning of broadcasting 
schedules; improvement in the content 
of broadcasting schedules; improvement 
in supplementary aids to radio. This 
book will be a valuable aid to those in 
the field of religious education who are 
interested in making larger use of the 
radio. 

—M. A. J. 


Youth Marches. By Daniel A. Poling. 
New York, The Judson Press, 1937. 196 
p. $1.00. 

Dr. Poling has combined in book form 
many of his addresses from the National 
Youth Radio Conference. With but two 
exceptions, the material has not appeared 
in other volumes. The opening chapter, 
entitled “Youth Marches,” deals with 
the fact that young people around the 
world are marching behind some banner. 
Dr. Poling is pleading that young people 
of America and Christians around the 
world follow Jesus Christ. 


Who Are You? By Paul E. Johnson. 


New York, Abingdon, 1937. 204 p. $1.25. 


In this volume, Dr. Paul E. Johnson, 


who is Dean and Professor of Philo-> 


sophy at Morningside College, writes to 
young people about themselves. He has 
written in a popular manner, and con- 
siders such problems as freedom, right 
and wrong, the relationship between 
young men’ and women, and concludes 
with a challenge to develop an adequate 
Christian personality. It is especially 
recommended for young people about the 
age of seniors in high school. 


Stories of Hymns We Love. By Cecilia 
Margaret Rudin. Chicago, John Rudin 
& Co., Inc., 1937. 88 p. $1.00. 

Here we have a revised and enlarged 
edition of a book that has already given 
a great deal of service. These human in- 
terest stories of hymns we all love are 
well told and create a new understanding 
and appreciation of both the hymns and 
the authors. The book is attractively 
bound and would be suitable as a gift for 
personal enrichment or for practical work 
with church groups that use hymns. 


The Art of Living. By Norman Vincent 
Peale. New York, The Abingdon Press, 
1937. 144 p. Price $1.00. 


The well-known radio preacher writes 
as he speaks, in a popular style, using as 
illustrations many human interest stories 
drawn from present-day experiences. The 
book is planned as a means of developing 
a more vital and satisfying inner religious 
life, bringing escape from worry and fear, 
the healing of inner conflicts, conquering 
moral defects. 


The New Children’s Day Book. Services 
of Worship, Dramatizations and Pag- 
eants. New York, The Methodist Book 
Concern, 1937. 88 p. 

A presentation for the observance of 
Children’s Day of services of worship, 


“dramas, and pageants for the kinder- 


garten, primary and junior departments. 
It includes also programs for the entire 
church school as well as suggested read- 
ings from the Bible, poems, and music. 


\ Help Yourself to Happiness. By David 


Seabury. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1937. 345 P. $2.50. 

In his own informal conversational 
style, Dr. Seabury discusses certain per- 
sonal problems which have been found 
common among modern men and women 
and suggests common sense procedures 
for helping one’s self to overcome his 
difficulties. A few of the chapter head- 
ings will suggest the scope of the book: 
“The Cure of Inferiority,” “Look Back 
and Laugh,” ““Ways Out of Melancholy,” 
“Overcoming Conflict,’ “Solving Sexual 
Problems,” “Beyond Anxiety,” “Turn- 
ing Tantrums into Power,’ “Rising 
Above Self-Consciousness,” “Controlling 
Fears,” “(Come into Re-Being.” 


The Evangelistic Spirit and the Layman’s 
Task. By J. Russell Throckmorton. Chi- 
cago, The Methodist Book Concern, 1937. 
64 p. Price 25 cents. 


A discussion course for adults in which 
the author interprets educational evan- 
gelism as a vital part of the whole church 
enterprise. The booklet is published for 
the Interdenominational Committee on 
Cooperative Publication of Adult Texts. 


Education and Social Trends. By Ra- 
leigh Schorling and Howard McClusky. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, World 
Book Company, 1936. 154 p. $1.32. 

Eleven fundamental social trends are 
presented in summary fashion with quota- 
tions from and references to standard 
sources. The educational implications, 
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particularly with reference to the public 
school, are suggested in connection with 
each of these social trends. The implica- 
tions of these skillful analyses for religious 
education, while not explicitly pointed out, 
are obvious at many points. The church 
group undertaking such a study may well 
expect disturbing, not to say, exciting ex- 
periences if these social trends are faced 
objectively. 

‘ —H. C. M. 


Achieving Christian Character. By Fran- 
ces Cole McLester. Nashville, Cokesbury, 
1937. 160 p. 60 cents, paper. 

Miss McLester prepared this book 
specifically for course 140b of the Stand- 
ard Leadership Curriculum. Her own 
statement in the preface is the best pos- 
sible description of the book. She says: 
“This book is based on the idea that 
Christian character is an achievement and 
it is primarily concerned with the methods 
by which such character is achieved. The 
subject is so wide, so complicated that the 
book is mainly a survey touching certain 
vital problems in this field, each of which 
demands special study and investigation.” 

K. 


The Human Mind. By Karl A. Men- 
ninger. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. 
504 p. $5.00. 

This study of the nature, functions and 
ailments of the human mind is a rewriting 
of the author’s earlier book of the same 
title, which had a wide popularity. In re- 
sponse to demand, a section on religious 
applications has been added. 


What Is the Faith? By Nathaniel Mick- 
lem. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 
1937. 227 p. Price $2.00. 

A helpful and timely attempt to redefine 
in terms of the present-day liberal mind, 
the universal elements of the Christian 


faith. 


What Is This Moslem World? By 
Charles R. Watson. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1937. 207 p. $1.00. 

A comprehensive survey of Moslem 
lands and peoples with a portrayal of the 
new chapter that is beginning for Chris- 
tian missions in these lands. 


Books Received 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE Biste, by George A. 
Barton. American Sunday-School Union. $3.50. 
Tue Bisre anv Irs Lirerary AssociaATIONS, 
by Margaret Crook and others. Abingdon. $2.50. 
- Booxs on Home anv Famity Lire, compiled 
by Ruth Budd. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 35 cents. 

Curistianity AND Sex, by Richard C. Cabot. 
Macmillan. $1.00. 

Creative Pioneers, by Sherwood Eddy and 

Kirby Page. Association. $1.50. 
EpucaTionaL YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNA- 
vIonaL InstiruTe or TEeacuers CoLLeGEy Co- 
tumsBia University, 1937. I. L. Kandel, editor. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. $3.70. 

Tre Encuantep Cross, by Allan P. Brant- 


ley. Revell. 
Pulpit GOWN S 


Hangings, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs, Catalog and samples on 
request. De Moulin Bros. & Co., 
1149 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill 


Choir 
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Guwe To Drama, for the Church Program, 
by R. LaRue Cober. Rochester, Genesee Baptist 
Church. 50 cents. (Mimeographed) 

I, YAHwen, by Robert Munson Grey. Willett, 
Clark. $2.50. 

MEN or Power, Volume I, by Fred Eastman. 
Cokesbury. $1.50. 

Motion Pictures 1n Epucation, by Edward 
Dale, Fannie W. Dunn, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., 
and Etta Schneider. H. W. Wilson. $2.50. 

Orriciat Reports or THE Oxrorp CONFER- 
ENCE. Willett, Clark. 25 cents. 

Tue Oxrorp Conrerence, by J. H. Oldham. 
Willett, Clark. $2.00. 

Paces FROM AN Oxrorp Diary, by Paul El- 
mer More. Princeton University Press. $1.50. 

Porms or Fairu, by Edith E. McGee. Strat- 
ford. $1.00. 

Tue Quest ror Gop TxHrouGH UNDER- 
STANDING, edited by Philip Henry Lotz. Bethany. 

Tue Stupent Hymnary, edited by Edward 
D. Eaton. Barnes. $1.50. 

TracuHInG Juniors, by Florence E. Norton. 
Judson. 30 cents. 

Tue User oF THE BrisLE wiTH CHILDREN, by 
Ethel L. Smither. Methodist Book. Concern. 75 
cents, 

Tur Way or Anutt Epucation, by Earl F. 
Zeigler. Westminster. 


PREPARE 
for 


EASTER 


ORDER YOUR 
SONG BOOKS 
NOW 


YOUTH HYMNAL 


YOUTH HYMNAL, as no other song book 
published, relates spiritual guidance and 
worship to everyday life. It is built around 
such topics as Challenge, Consecration, 
Courage, Gratitude, Jesus, Loyalty, Prayer, 
Service and Thanksgiving. It contains 34 
Worship Programs, Responsive Readings 
and Prayers in its 224 pages. It has a new 
waterproof binding, dark blue with gold 
letters, which may be cleaned easily with 
a damp cloth. Single copy, 50¢, postpaid. 
Any quantity, 40¢, not prepaid. 


e@ We will gladly send an examination 
copy to any minister, superintendent or 
committee member. Write today. 


ik. RODEHEAVER 


HALL —-MACK 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sulte 1361 
Suite 731 


Current Film Estimates 
(Continued from page 36) 


Stand-In (Leslie Howard, Joan Blondell) 
(U.A.) Sprightly, frank satire on film industry. 
Howard delightful as unsophisticated financial 
expert sent to Hollywood to save movie com- 
pany. Enjoyable blend of comedy, hilarious farce, 
serious drama, interesting backgrounds, deft di- 
rection and acting. 

For A: Very good For Y: Good 
For C: Doubttul interest 


Submarine D-1 (Pat O’Brien, Wayne Morris, 
Doris Weston) (Warner) Routine plot of roman- 
tic rivalry subordinated to absorbingly informa- 
tive aspects of U.S. submarine service and newly 
developed rescue apparatus. Striking sea and 
underwater photography. Avoids grimness and 
impossible heroics. 

For A: Interesting For Y: Very good of kind 
For C.: Probably good 


_ They Won’t Forget (Claude Rains, Edw. Nor- 
ris) (Warner) Finely acted, impressive and chal- 
lenging indictment of mob violence, sectional 
hatred, political expediency and sensational jour- 
nalism. Grimly tragic story, based on facts, told 
with simple clarity, restrained but terrible force- 
fulness. 

For A: Notable For Y: Too strong For C: No 


Thoroughbreds Don’t Cry (Ronald Sinclair, 
Sophie Tucker, Mickey Rooney) (MGM) Lively, 
well-acted racing story with notable character in- 
terest, but racetrack ethics unusually low. Con- 
temptible father tricking jockey son into disgrace 
is mainspring of plot. Poor taste overdoes smart- 
aleck humor. 

For A: Good of kind 
For C: No 


For Y: Doubtful 


_Tovarich (Boyer, Colbert, Rathbone) (Warner) 
Light, sparkling, mature, thoroughly delightful 
comedy, deftly acted, directed and produced. Boyer 
and Colbert excellent as royal Russian refugees 
working as servants in wealthy Parisian home. 
Slow start and Boyer’s poor enunciation in open- 
ing scenes only flaws. 

For A: Excellent For Y: Very good For C: No 


True Confession (Lombard, MacMurray, J. 
Barrymore) (Para) Crazy, incredible, fast-mov- 
ing, sophisticated comedy. Heroine, a chronic liar, 
is unjustly accused of murder, but confesses to 
charge so that lawyer-husband, who believes her 
lie, can clear her on self-defense plea. Zestful 
comedy role by Barrymore. 

For A: Amusing For Y and C: Unsuitable 


Wells Fargo (Joel McCrea, Frances Dee) 
(Para) Vivid, realistic history—occasionally over- 
shadowed by romance—depicting stirring, excit- 
ing national events during development of famous 
pioneer express service. Violence commendably 
restrained and whole decidedly worthwhile. 

For A and Y: Very good 
For C: Probably too exciting 


Westland Case, The (Preston Foster, Carol 
Hughes) (Univ.) Mediocre murder film which 
labors to be sprightly and amusing. Action is 
trite, plot complicated and rather incoherent, and 
detective-hero strives vainly to be debonaire and 
impressive. Many cheap touches. 


For A and Y: Poor For C: No 


Women Men Marry (Geo. Murphy, Josephine 
Hutchinson) (MGM) Unsavory jumble about 
reporter-detective tracking down fake religious 
leader, while a cheap, tawdry love-affair goes on 
between hero’s wife and his contemptible boss. 
Some clever and amusing bits are slight compensa- 
tion for the rest of it. 


For A: Trash For Y and C: No 


You’re a Sweetheart (Alice Faye, Geo. Murphy, 
Ken Murray) Diverting, attractively set musical 
comedy with well-knit story and some entertain- 
ing specialty acts. Old backstage theme, concern- 
ing producers’ difficulties in putting on show, gets 
fresh treatment. Murphy's dancing a feature. 
Overlong, however. 

For A: Fairly good For Y: Entertaining 
For C: Perhaps 
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THE PENDULUM SWINGS BACK 
By Marvin M. Black 


A study for which many religious educators have long 
been waiting. “It is a truly marvellous book. It carries 
one along with absorbing interest from its first chapter 
masterpiece on The Mechanistic Theory Becomes Bank- 
ru pt to the last chapter Back to the Great Tradition.... 
It is one of the publishing ‘finds’ of 1938—a unified 
view of the whole world of science such as no other 
volume has made.’”—Halford E. Luccock. $2.00 


Cokesbury Good Books 
IN THE LEADERSHIP CURRICULUM 
Approved Textbooks—First Series 


Course Text and Author 

120ay THE LIFE OF IGHIRIST SU mph ren alsecmr ni reetLvsterers<1aeter feieteraiesa stat else 50 cents 
132a. THE STEWARDSHIP LIFES. Bo "Crawyord <0)... 2 ieee eicebn recap 50 cents 
140a ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Frances Cole McLester ..60 cents 
l4la WHAT IS TEACHING? Frances Cole McLester ......... Dnerotaneiae 35 cents 
221a THE SMALL CHURCH AT WORK FOR CHILDREN. Freddie Henry 35 cents 
B12a\ WORSHIP. 215 Moony! ictctacteiciseins ce olsie.cissterolstalel« amt tiete Marae tenet terest s 15 cents 
6lla WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. A. W. Martin ........ 75 cents 


Approved Textbooks—Second Series 
1125 THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Wade 


Crawford Barclay, iiaeiieh| soe Wee eee Re eee corre weclne s ltetn $1.25 
!20b THE BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. Costen J. Harrell ...... 60 cents 
123b) THE PROPHETS OF ISRAELS Gosten a); Harrell Wie-sees) ane oe 60 cents 
124b THE MESSAGE OF JESUS. B. Harvie Branscomb .............. 60 cents 
1245 THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. B. Harvie Branscomb .............4+. $2.50 
140b GROWTH IN RELIGION. Harold J. Sheridan ......-.....ce00es 60 cents 


141b OUR PUPILS AND HOW THEY LEARN. Frances Cole McLester ..50 cents 
250b THE ek DEPARTMENT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL. Una R. $ 
MBTLD "Facies Nolan: aia a hele Ore aioe es oe RE ois ect ae ects 1.00 
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Bookstore! 


Ethical Essentials for Creative Living 
(Continued from page 5) 


He who has carried out fully the essence of what lies 
behind these four rules becomes, as Paul said, a new crea- 
ture. (II Corinthians 5:17.) “It is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me.” (Galatians 2:20.) This trans- 
formed life becomes a fountain of inexhaustible faith, cour- 
age and creative energy. He is no longer absorbed in the 
body and the personality which he inhabits, nor is he wor- 
ried about its welfare, its comfort, its financial resources or 
its prestige. The bodily self is simply a vehicle for service. 
He gives it suitable care, and knows that whatever it needs 
to perform its spiritual tasks will be provided. He is no 
longer opinionated, stubborn and conceited. He has found 
inner sources of divine wisdom. He knows that as a channel 
he is fallible, but he recognizes the illumination from on 
high as it shines also through other inspired people, and he 
seeks the truth in fellowship, with all the aids provided by 
science and by group thinking. He gives his aid enthusi- 
astically to enterprises that release the human spirit and that 
build abundance of life for impoverished people. He joyfully 
perceives the Christ spirit streaming from other dedicated 
individuals, and finds radiant fellowship in the shared en- 
terprise of building a new heaven and a new earth. 

The New Testament is quite largely a handbook of in- 
structions for those who seek to make themselves fit for 
participation in this creative fraternity. Pages 11 to 14 in 
Living Religion list some of the verses which set forth the 
demands of discipleship. In our modern world, with all its 
specific problems, we need to work out, each for himself, 
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the detailed rules of living which emerge from these great 
Christian principles. Chapter II in Living Religion gives 
specific instructions for formulating these Christian codes of 
conduct. Further developments of these processes will be 
found in Chapter VII, on ‘“‘Person-to-Person Relations,” 
and in Chapter LX, “Triumph Through Suffering.” It is 
suggested that those who are carrying out systematically the 
work of the Meditation Fellowship take up during the com- 
ing month exercises suggested in these chapters, and that 
they make a written report of the process, along lines sug- 
gested in previous articles. 


Drama Helps Christian Youth y 
(Continued from page 21) . 


The play also develops attitudes which relate it to the ; 
Economic project. The players build a philosophy of life 
with respect to money by appreciating its worth and by being | 
inspired to try to provide for themselves. The characters of — 
the play are Negroes and, because it develops a wholesome | 
attitude toward that race, it ties in closely with the Racial _ 
and the Mission projects. 2 

Religiously it fosters a consciousness of God. The grand- — 
mother is a Christlike character and she helps instil that | 
spirit in the children. It portrays the church as a part of the” 
body of Christ. The author seems to have wanted to help 
stabilize the faith of those who felt downtrodden. The basic | 
sentiment of the play is sound and because of its naturalness _ 
and entertaining qualities it should appeal to groups and — 

make constructive contributions to the building of a Chris- 
tian world order. 


BEGIN NOW TO PLAN FOR EASTER 
EASTER 


A Unit of Work for Juniors 
Centering in the 
Spring Festival 


Margaret D. Edwards 


Discusses primitive Spring festivals, the Feast of 
the Passover, and the resurrection of Jesus, through 
which boys “and girls come to sense the onward 
march of man’s faith in God’s goodness. 30 cents 


WHILE THE EARTH 
REMAINETH 


Six Primary Services 
of Worship 


Jeanette E. Perkins 


Worship services on change and continuing life 
designed to give children an experience of Easter 
which is a joyous one, and which helps to establish 
a sense of permanence in the realms of life and love. 
30 cents 


AS CHILDREN 
WORSHIP 


Jeanetie E. Perkins 


Building Traditions, Silence and Expectancy, and 
Children’s Responses ‘are dealt with in this manual 
and source book of worship for leaders of primary 
children. Materials include introits, invocations, and 
poems for the opening of the service; poems and 
prayers for the period of silence; and poems, _pray- 
ers and litanies made from the thoughts of primary 
children, $1.25 
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